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Author's note 


Many contemporary abbreviations and styles have been used 

in this and the subsequent USMC volumes. 

Abbreviated dates: these follow the style adopted in official 
Marine histories and studies and in most other Marine-related 
references, namely day/month/year. 

Rank abbreviations: these tao follow official Marine practice, 
e.g. BGen (Brigadier-General), MajGen (Major-General), LtGen 
{Lieutenant-General}. See also p.94 of this book. 

Marine division and brigade: these are frequently 

abbreviated to MarDiv and MarBde respectively, following 
contemporary practice. 

Unit designations: Battalions organic to Marine regiments are 
designated with the battalion and regimental number, for exampte 
“LF” for “Ist Battalion, 7th Marine Regiment" Companies and 
batteries are designated in a similar fashion, for example “D/|/2” 
for “Company O, Ist Battalion, 2d Marines.” Army infantry 
regiments are designated “|/106 Infantry” for “Ist Battalion, 
1Q6th Infantry.” 

Commanders’ dates: When multiple unit commanders are 
listed for a unit, the date of the first commander is the date the 
unit commenced participation in the aperation and not the date 
he assumed comrnand. 

Unit trees and maps: In the unit tree diagrams and maps in this 
volume, the USMC designation symbol has not been shown 
throughout: unless otherwise indicated, all units are USMC, and are 
olive drab colour. US Army units are shown in mid-blue. Attached 
New Zealand units are shown in brown. Japanese units and 
positions are shown in red. For a key to the symbols used in this 
volume, see the diagram below, 


For a full list of abbreviations used in this book, see p.94. 
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Introduction 


The US Marine Corps (USMC) was a component of the Navy Department: it 
was not a component of the US Navy (USN) as is often assumed. In World War 
Il the Navy Department was responsible for the USN, USMC, and US Coast 
Guard, which was transferred from the Treasury Department for wartime service. 
The Major-General Commandant of the Marine Corps, Thomas Holcomb, was 
promoted to lieutenant-general in January 1942, and the title became simply 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

The USMC was subdivided into two broad organizations: the Fleet Marine 
Force (FMF); and the Shore Establishment plus Headquarters, Marine Corps 
(HQMC) in Arlington Annex, Navy Department, Washington, DC, The FMF 
contained the Corps’ operating elements; ground combat, aviation, service, and 
most training units. The Shore Establishment included Marine Corps schools, 
supply depots, recruiting stations, recruit training depots, and guards assigned 
to Marine barracks and detachments guarding naval bases, stations and depots, 
both in the States and overseas. Marine detachments aboard aircraft carriers, 
battleships, and cruisers were essentially company-sized units that were part of the 
ship’s company and organic to the Fleet. 

In September 1939, at the beginning of World War II in Europe, there were 
18,000 Marines, about the same size as the New York City Police Department. The 
war set in motion an expansion of the Corps, and its modest reserves were 
soon mobilized. The day Pearl Harbor was attacked the Corps contained 
65,981 personnel (roughly the same number of Marines that would be wounded 
in the war). At this point the FMF contained seven infantry regiments, two 
artillery regiments, seven defense battalions, and 10 assorted aviation squadrons, 
all greatly under strength, though thousands of recruits were undergoing training 
and would soon begin arriving at units. Less than four years later in August 1945, 
when the 4th Marines landed in Tokyo Bay, there were 485,833 Marines in two 
amphibious corps, six divisions, large numbers of combat support battalions and 
service units, and five aircraft wings with 132 aviation squadrons (reduced from a 
peak of 145 in September 1944), supported by a large Shore Establishment. 
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The Corps had increased its strength 24-fold. Its capabilities and organization 
had grown accordingly. It had absorbed huge numbers of personnel along with 
new concepts, tactics, weapons, equipment, and types of unit while maintaining 
its unique esprit de corps and securing its place as the premier amphibious assault 
force. 

The purpose of this and subsequent volumes is to provide a study of 
the Marine Corps’ meteoric wartime expansion and the evolution of its units. 
This book covers the immediate pre-war period and follows Marine units 
through their first combat operations in the Philippines, and in the South and 
Southwest Pacific, namely Guadalcanal, New Georgia, and Bougainville, as well 
as their rush to deploy defense forces in the war’s early months. It focuses on 
the Ist, 2d, and 3d Marine Divisions (MarDivs) and the provisional 1st, 2d, and 
3d Marine Brigades (MarBdes). The 4th MarDiv was raised in 1943, but since 
it did not see combat until 1944 it will be addressed in the second volume. This 
second volume will also discuss the organization of II] and V Amphibious 
Corps in 1944 plus actions in the Central Pacific: Tarawa (actually occurring in 
late-1943), New Britain, Roi-Namur, Eniwetok, Saipan, and Tinian. The third 
book will cover the organization of the 1st Provisional MarBde and 5th and 
6th MarDivs, the final and brutal battles on Guam, Peleliu, Iwo Jima, and 
Okinawa; the latter two being the Corps’ largest battles. Marine Corps Aviation, 
and Marine raider and parachute units, will be the subject of future planned 
volumes in the Battle Orders series. 


A 3d Defense Baralion 90mm MIAI 
AA gun set-up on the area cleared 
for the Cape Torokina Airfield, 
Bougainville. 


Combat mission 


The Marine Corps was, and is, first and foremost an amphibious assault force. 
It is not intended as a second land army, as critics sometimes claim. It was 
tasked with four primary missions on the eve of World War II: 

1. Maintain a mobile force in immediate readiness as a part of the US Fleet 
for use in operations involving shore objectives. 

2. Maintain Marine detachments as part of the ship’s crew on carriers, 
battleships, and cruisers. 

3. Provide garrisons for safeguarding of navy yards and stations at home 
and outlying possessions of the United States. 

4. Provide forces for the protection of American lives and property abroad. 

The first mission essentially described the coming war in the Pacific. While 
significant US Army forces, alongside Australia and New Zealand, fought in the 
Pacific, the Marine Corps, with the exception of very minor elements, served 
solely in the Pacific. 

World War II saw the Corps evolve into a complex force operating in a joint 
land, ait, and sea environment. It became a strategic force with missions ranging 
from the mundane (remote island defense, navy base security, ceremonial 
duties) to the exotic (clandestine special operations, amphibious reconnaissance, 
the training of native troops). But first and foremost it was an amphibious 
assault force eventually capable of landing a corps of combined-arms troops 
supported by its own air arm and logistics. 

The Marine Corps was comparatively small compared to the US Army. 
The Army contained almost 8,300,000 personnel in May 1945, of which over 
1,800,000 were in the Army Air Forces. In the Pacific Ocean Area and Southwest 
Pacific alone there were almost 650,000 troops in three field armies, five corps, 
22 divisions (out of 89), seven numbered air forces, and massive service forces. 


ABOVE Another traditional mission for the Marine Corps was to man ships’ detachments. 
Future ships’ Marines at the San Diego Sea School learned basic seaman duties. They were also 
trained in damage control, and security measures when in port, formed landing parties, and 
manned secondary and anti-aircraft armament. 


The development of the 
Marines Corps’ role 

The Marine Corps traces its 
origins back to 1775 as “soldiers 
of the sea," to serve as 
sharpshooters, ship's guards, 

and janding parties. In 1798 they 
were charged with “any duty on 
shore as the President, at his 
discretion, may desire.” The post- 
Spanish-American War United 
States found itself responsible 
for overseas possessions and 
economic interests reaching 
around the globe. Marines were 
increasingly called upon by the 
Stace Department to perform 
“duty beyond the seas” 
protecting these. The Advance 
Base Force (ABF) was 
established in 1913 to provide 

a force of Marines capable of 
seizing and defending advance 
naval bases, and development 
of the Corps’ amphibious 
capabilities began. During World 
War | four regiments served in 
France alongside the Army, 

A total of |4 Marine regiments 
were raised during the Great 
War, mainly serving in Central 
America and the Caribbean. 
The ABF became the Marine 
Corps Expeditionary Force in 
1921. The Corps’ principal role 
from the turn of the century 
until the mid-1930s was that 

of foreign intervention. Marines 
kept the peace, and in some 
cases for long periods, virtually 
ran the country, in Cuba, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Mexico, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, and 
elsewhere, as well as maintaining 
a long-term presence in China. 
In December 1933 the FMF was 
established. The basic concept 
of the FMF was to provide a 
standing force integral to the 
Fleet that could seize, secure, or 
defend naval bases. This required 
a self-contained force with 
offensive ground combat units, 
defense units, aviation, and 
service elements capable of 
conducting joint operations. 


A Marine recruit zeroes his 
.30-cal. M1903 Springfield rifle. 
Adopted by the Marine Corps in 
1908, the ‘03 Springfield was 
retained by the FMF into 1943 
when it was replaced by the 
.30-cal. MI Garand semi-automatic 
rifle. The Corps prides itself in its 
marksmanship and the fact that 
every Marine is a rifleman first. 


The Marines fielded two amphibious corps, six divisions, four aircraft wings, 
and modest service forces in the Pacific. The Marine Corps’ contribution far 
outweighed its size. Ninety-eight percent of Marine officers and 89 percent of 
enlisted men served overseas while the other armed services averaged 73 percent. 
Of the Army divisions in the Pacific, 18 conducted 26 major amphibious 
operations. The six Marine divisions conducted 17 major landings along with a 
number of regimental and battalion landings. 


Division Landings Casualties 
Ist MarDiv Guadalcanal, New Britain, Peleliu, Okinawa (19,284 
2dMarDiv = Guadaleanal,Tarawa, Saipan.Tinan CB 
3d MarDiv Bougainville, Guam, lwo Jima 8,676 


4th MarDiv Roi-Numar, Saipan, Tinian, lwo Jima 17,722 
5th MarDiv Iwo Jima 8,563 
6th MarDiv Guam*, Okinawa 10,233 
* As Ist Provisional MarBde. 


Preparation for war: 
doctrine and training 


The US Navy had long prepared for an island-hopping war in the Pacific under 
War Plan ORANGE. As far back as the end of World War I Japan was assumed to 
be the most likely opponent. Operations Plan 712-H, Advanced Base Operations 
in Micronesia, published in 1921, envisioned a Navy and Marine campaign to 
seize the Caroline, Marshall, and Palus Islands heralding Operations CaTCHPOLE 
and FLINTLOCK of 1944. War Plan ORANGE was replaced by the Rainsow-series of 
war plans in 1939, which guided the Marine Corps’ training and mobilization 
plans in the period leading up to 1941. 

In 1927 the Joint Army and Navy Board recommended that the Marine 
Corps “be given special preparation for the conduct of amphibious warfare ... 
because of the constant association with naval units.” Development of a formal 
joint amphibious doctrine, experimentation with techniques and equipment, 
began with the establishment of the FMF in 1933. A series of Fleet Training 
Exercises (FLEX) were conducted from 1935 to 1941 off California, Hawaii, and 
Midway, and in the Caribbean, sometimes with Army participation. In 1934 
the Marine Corps introduced the Tentative Landing Operations Manual. The 
Navy adopted it in 1938, and the Army in 1941, under different titles. However, 
it was the development of the bow-ramped landing craft and the amphibian 
tractor that revolutionized amphibious operations. 

The Corps concentrated on its amphibious mission after the Marines withdrew 
from their last foreign occupation in the Western Hemisphere, Haiti, in 1935. The 
4th Marines served in China though from 1927 until the eve of the war. That same 
year the East Coast elements of the FMF were organized into the 1st MarBde, FMF 
at Quantico, Virginia. The following year the 2d MarBde, FMF was raised at 
San Diego, California. Other than the permanent 1st Advance Base Brigade in 
existence from 1913 to 1934 and the World War I 4th and Sth Brigades in France 
with the Army, the Corps had formed only provisional brigades with 14 being 
raised for expeditionary duty between 1901 and 1927. In response to a Japanese- 
instigated provocation, the Marco Polo Bridge Incident, part of the 2d MarBde was 
deployed to China to join up with the 4th Marines in Shanghai in September 
1937. The Brigade returned home in April 1938 leaving the 4th Marines there. In 
October 1940 the Ist MarBde deployed to Navy Base, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
for additional amphibious training. Its true mission was to counter any 
German attempts to occupy defeated France’s Caribbean possessions. It was also 
to prevent a pro-Vichy French fleet of 10 warships (including a carrier and two 
ctuisers) at Martinique from sailing for North Africa. The Emergency Striking 
Force, comprising 1st MarBde and the Army's Ist Division, were alerted to invade 
Martinique in July and November 1940, but tensions eased on both occasions. 
(The situation was settled through diplomacy when the ships were demilitarized 
in May 1942. Vichy French forces in the Caribbean finally surrendered to the US 
Navy in June 1943 and the ships were turned over to the Free French.) Late-1940 
also saw plans to deploy the 2d MarBde, and later the 2d MarDiv, to Alaska as a 
defense force, but this never occurred. 

The two FMF brigades each consisted of an infantry regiment; a 75mm pack 
howitzer battalion; a 3in. and .50-cal, anti-aircraft battalion (ftom 1937); engineer, 
Signal, medical, chemical, guard, and service companies; plus an_ aircraft 
group with fighter, bomber, scouting, and utility (transport) squadrons. The 
AA battalions were withdrawn in 1939 to form the first defense battalions and 
were replaced by .50-cal. AA machine gun batteries. The engineer and medical 
companies were increased to small battalions in 1940; Ist MarBde retained an 
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The Higgins boat 

Prewar Navy landing craft design 
was ineffective, being based on 
barge and whaling boat designs. 
The Marines were limited to 
powered whaling boats, which 
lacked ramps, were of limited 
capacity, and exposed the crew 
and passengers. There was little 
capability of landing artillery and 
vehicles. Andrew Jackson Higgins 
of New Orleans, LA, developed 
a series of landing craft imitating 
Japanese versions with bow 
ramps. His designs influenced 
wartime beaching craft with bow 
ramps. These shallow-draft 
vessels had high gunnels and 
sufficiently powerful engines to 
allow them to un-beach 
themselves, Early versions of the 
36ft landing craft, the LCP(R) 
and LCV, began to be replaced 
by the LCVP in November 1942. 
They could carry 36 troops 

or 8,100 Ibs of cargo or a 

light artillery piece. Over 

23,000 were built. 


engineer company. Light tank companies were added in November 1940. The 
2d MarBde received a second infantry regiment in April 1940 and the Ist was 
assigned a second in January 1941. 


Gearing up for war 

In the meantime the growing Marine Corps trained hard, adopted new 
weapons and equipment, and developed its structure, often resulting in new 
types of units. New camps and training areas were acquired to accommodate 
the growing Corps. By December 1940 the 1st to 23d Marine Organized Reserve 
battalions had been mobilized. In June 1941 Fleet and Volunteer Reservists 
not assigned to Organized Reserve units were mobilized, resulting in over 
15,000 reservists in all categories being recalled. Marine Reserve units were 
essentially manpower pools. Once mobilized they were absorbed into active 
units, which helped eliminate differences between regulars and reservists. The 
Marine Corps remained a volunteer force until December 1942, when it was 
directed by the President to accept conscripts. All but 70,000 of the eventual 
224,000 “hand-cuffed” volunteers, who selected the Marines over other 
services, opted to become regular or reserve Marines. In the event of war a third 
Marine division was planned. 

Besides the major posts and stations listed below, there were scores of Marine 
barracks, satellite camps, depots, and other minor facilities either existing before 
the war or established during the war. A “Marine barracks” was actually a unit 
with one or more companies as well as a multi-building facility on a naval 
installation, which provided quarters for ship-detachment Marines when in 
port. Its Marines provided base security. Parris Island, Quantico, and New River 
were exceptions, being large bases housing tactical units and training facilities. 


Major Marine Corps posts and stations Established 


Marine Barracks, Parris Island, South Carolina ISI? 
|917 


Marine Barracks, New River, North Carolina 194] 
(New River was redesignated Comp Lejeune on December 20, 1942) 


Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia 


Camp Lejeune Marine Corps Amphibious Base, North Carolina 1942 


Marine Corps Base, San Diego, California (921 


Camp Ellioty, California (designated Camp Holcomb before 1940; turned over to the Navy 1944} 1934 


Camp Joseph H. Pendleton Marine Corps Base, California 1942 


On the East and West Coasts provisional joint amphibious corps were 
formed in 1941. Under Marine command the Atlantic Fleet’s corps consisted of 
the 1st MarDiv and the Army’s Ist Division (later replaced by 9th). The Pacific 
Fleet’s corps had the 2d MarDiv and 3d Division (later replaced by 7th). 
Relations between the three services were not always harmonious, but valuable 
experience in amphibious warfare was gained by all. 

The growth of the Marine Corps was far from smooth. The practice at the 
time was to split an existing unit to create a new similar unit. For example, an 
infantry regiment or artillery battalion would be split by preparing two rosters. 
The former commander would assume command of one unit and the former 
executive officer the other, but who would command which unit would not 
be announced until later. This prevented all of the less than desirable personnel 
being assigned to the new unit. Both units, with a cadre of veterans, experienced 
reservists, trained specialists, and leaders at all echelons, would then be filled 
with recruits and newly commissioned lieutenants. This caused problems, as 


units had to begin anew their training program to fully integrate new personnel 
and train them to standard. Within months the new unit itself could be split and 
the process begun again. While this had the advantage of quickly infusing new 
blood with veterans, experienced Marines were spread thin. Early-war overseas 
deployments disrupted divisional training as regiments and companies from 
special troops and service troops battalions were detached to form provisional 
brigades. Units were constantly directed to provide drafts of personnel for officer 
and specialist training and cadres for smaller units. 

There were simply not enough experienced NCOs to cadre the increasing 
number of units and serve as drill instructors to train recruits. Recruit training, 
“boot camp,” suffered as privates first class, recently graduated from boot them- 
Selves, served as assistant instructors. Rather than the traditional and effective 
“development” of new recruits, inexperienced instructors used harassment, 
excessive profanity, and threats to enforce their unproven authority. Training 
standards suffered and boot was reduced to five weeks before increasing to seven 
in March 1942. Prior to Pearl Harbor boot was nine weeks. Officer training fared 
no better. Before Pearl Harbor college graduates underwent 30 weeks of Platoon 
Leader Course (PLC), where they received commissions, and Reserve Officer 
School (ROS). In April 1942 this was reduced to 20 weeks. Enlisted men without 
college education were selected to attend Officer Candidate School (OCS) for 
commissioning and then ROS—"90-day wonders.” This too somewhat diluted the 
quality of junior officers, but the expected 1943 junior 


Marine recruit training included 
hand-to-hand combat along with 
extensive physical conditioning, 
dismounted drill, guard duty, military 
courtesy, bayonet, scouting, 
patrolling, forced marches, first aid, 
chemical defense, signaling, and basic 
combat skills—all practiced in a field 
environment. 


Obstacle courses, which were part 
of the physical conditioning 
program, were run with full combat 
equipment by recruits, often at the 
end of lengthy forced marches. 


officer shortage did not materialize. By late-1943 officer 
candidates underwent eight weeks basic, eight weeks 
OCS, and 12 weeks ROS. 

The Corps’ amphibious doctrine called for a self- 
contained Marine division to be transported to the 
objective area by the Navy. While opposed landings 
were anticipated, if at all possible the landing force 
would land on undefended beaches. The battleline 
would provide naval gunfire support backed by 
carrier-based aircraft. The Navy was in command of 
the operation until the landing force was established 
ashore at which time the ground commander would 
assume complete control of forces ashore. Artillery 
would be landed and construction begun on an 
airfield or a captured field repaired so that Marine 


While not “politically correct” by 
today’s standards, this illustration 
from a Marine manual depices the 
reality of a jungle surprise attack on 
starving enemy stragglers. The 
Marines tended to be pragmatic and 
veristic in their training literature. 


aircraft could support the offensive ashore. It was envisioned that a Marine 
aircraft wing would support each division, but in practice aviation assets were 
so stretched that the four forward deployed wings would provide general 
support to any Marine division as well as Army forces. 

Initially two independent organizations supported the logistics effort. 
The Navy “beach party” under the beachmaster was responsible for beach 
reconnaissance, marking landing beaches and navigation hazards, overseeing 
the unloading of troops and supplies, sorting and storing supplies in beach 
dumps, landing craft control, and evacuating casualties. The counterpart Marine 
(or Army) “shore party” under the landing force commander was responsible 
for the selection and marking of routes inland, assigning bivouac and dump 
sites, movement of units and supplies inland to the front, and the control of 
stragglers and prisoners, Pre-war exercises showed that the practice of having 
the two organizations operate independently was riddied with problems with 
communications, coordination, and delineation of responsibilities. In August 
1942 it was directed that the two organizations would be responsible to the 
janding force commander and the beach party was placed under the shore 
party. This fortuitous decision was made just prior to the Guadalcanal landing. 
The shore party came from divisional assets, mainly the pioneer and attached 
naval construction battalions, and the beach party was provided by the Navy 
Amphibious Force, established in 1942, in the form of ship-to-shore 
communications units, special naval construction battalions (stevedores), and 
landing craft units. 

A naval construction battalion (NCB, from which its nickname was derived— 
“Seabees”) was attached or assigned to each Marine division. All medical 
personnel assigned to the Marines were provided by the Navy and served as 
integral members of the Corps: physicians and surgeons of the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, Medical Service Corps (administrators, pharmacists, technicians), 
and Hospital Corps (hospital warrant officers, enlisted medical corpsmen). 
Medical personnel were attached down to battalion level wearing Marine 
uniforms with Navy insignia. A few Marine service personnel were assigned to 
medical units. Chaplains and military lawyers were provided by the Navy, and 
naval aviators and gunfire control officers served on division and higher staffs. 


Raising the divisions 

Proposals for Marine divisions date back to World War I, but through the years 
the most practical size for Marine expeditionary forces was the brigade, usually 
consisting of two small regiments. In September 1940 the Navy Department 
directed that tables of organization (T/OQ) be developed for a Marine division, 


| Ist Marine Division, August | 942 
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2d Marine Division, August 1942 
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While the legality of the Navy Department raising divisions was studied, the 
Navy sought no advice from the Army on the organization of divisions, their 
logistical requirements, or internal command and control, On February 1, 1941 
the Ist and 2d MarBdes, FMF were redesignated the Ist and 2d MarDivs 
respectively, under the B-100 T/O. Most of the Ist was en route to Culebra 
Island, Puerto Rico from Cuba and the 2d was at San Diego. The new divisions 
possessed only 60 percent of their authorized strength and 40 percent of their 


3d Marine Division, November 1943 
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equipment when organized. They were envisioned as being available to subdue 
enemy-incited rebellions or uprisings in neutral Latin American countries. War 
Plan GREEN was developed for intervention in Mexico and Purp.e to counter a 
German/Italian-sponsored Spanish Civil War-like insurrection in Brazil. 

The 1st MarBde had been built around the 5th Marines and was originally 
based at Quantico, Virginia. The 7th Marines was raised in Cuba in January 1941 
by splitting the Sth. The 1st MarDiv’s lst Marines was organized on Culebra 
Island in March with cadres from the 5th and 7th Marines. The 1st Marines was 
reduced to cadre strength in July in order to fill out the Sth and 7th, but was 
rebuilt in February 1942. The 11th Marines [artillery] was gradually built up and 
did not receive its Sth Battalion until May 1942. 

The Ist MarDiv, “Old Breed,” in Cuba prepared to seize Martinique or 
deploy to the Azores in the event of a German strike toward Brazil from North 
Africa. In May 1941 it returned to Quantico with the 7th Marines stationed at 
the new base at New River, North Carolina. August 1941 saw contingency plans 
to deploy the 1st MarDiv with five Army divisions to land in North Africa with 
the British. 

The core of the 2d MarBde in San Diego was the 6th Marines. A battalion of 
the 6th Marines was split to organize two battalions of the 8th Marines in April 
1940. Third battalions for both regiments were soon activated. The day the 
brigade was redesignated the 2d MarDiv, “The Silent Second,” the 2d Marines 
was activated by splitting the 6th Marines. The 10th Marines had existed as the 
Corps’ artillery unit in one form or another since 1914. It was built up to four 
battalions soon after the division’s activation and five battalions in February 
1942. The 9th Marines had been activated in February 1942 as part of the 
2d MarDiv from 2d and 6th Marines cadres. It was reassigned to Amphibious 
Corps, Pacific Fleet in August and reorganized as a separate regiment in January 
1943, 

The 3d MarDiv, “The Fighting Third,” was activated on September 16, 1942 
at Camp Elliott, California, but most of its regiments pre-dated it. Cadres for 
other divisional units were provided by splitting them like 2d MarDiv units. The 
lst MarDiv had left small cadres behind at New River when it deployed to 


New Zealand in May and these too were integrated into the 3d MarDiv. The 
9th Marines was assigned to the division in September 1943. The 3d Marines 
had been activated in June 1942 as a separate regiment from the 1st, 3d, and 
Sth Training battalions and assigned to the Division in February 1943. The 
21st Marines was activated from a 6th Marines cadre in July 1942 and 
immediately assigned to the Division. The 23d Marines was activated from a 
9th Marine cadre at the same time, assigned to the division in September, but 
then reassigned on paper to the as yet to be organized 4th MarDiv in February 
1943, being replaced by the 3d Marines. Special and service troops companies as 
assigned to separate infantry regiments were activated along with the regiments 
and were later consolidated into divisional special and service battalions. ‘The 
12th Marines [artillery] and 19th Marines [engineer] were activated with the 
division. When organized the division was split with the Advance Echelon at 
Camp Pendleton, California and the Rear Echelon (21st and 23d Marines) at 
New River, North Carolina. The 3d Marines was deployed in the Samoas with 
the 2d MarBde and the division was not fully assembled until May 1943 in New 
Zealand. 

In January 1943 the Ist, 2d, and 3d MarDivs were assigned the following 
units. The parachute battalions were reassigned to the FMF at this same time 
though. The motor transport (MT) battalions had not yet been organized as 
part of the Service Troops. 


Ist MarDiv 
Ist, Sth, 7th 


Infantry regiments 


division’s number. 


Defense battalions: advanced base defense 
The 1st and 3d Defense battalions were organized in late-1939 by converting the 
2d and 1st Battalions, 15th Marines, formerly AA units assigned to the Ist and 
2d MarBdes. An extension of the advance base defense concept, the battalions 
were intended to defend Pacific and Caribbean island possessions. With America 
displaying an isolationist attitude and Congress reluctant to fund large offensive 
units, the 800-900-man units were entitled “defense battalions” and organized 
as small regiments commanded by full colonels. Their component groups were 
essentially small battalions commanded by majors, but with only a small 
headquarters element rather than a headquarters battery. Most officers assigned 
to defense battalions were graduates of the Base Defense Weapons Course at 
Quantico. The FMF mission of seizing and defending advance naval bases was 
now supported by a balanced force: Marine brigades, later divisions, to seize 
bases, and defense battalions to secure them. This prevented FMF infantry and 
artillery units from being tied down in static missions. 


2d, 6th, 8th 
1th 

18th 

2d MarDiv 
2d 

2d 


Artillery Regiment I Ith 


2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 


Engineer Regiment® = = ———~—~—C~CHSC“‘(<i‘CSO;!””C OC 
Special Troops HQ Battalion Ist MarDiv 
Light Tank Battalion Ist 
I ne 
Special Weapons Battalion Ist 
Service Troops Amphibian Tractor Battalion Ist 
Medical Battalion Ist 
«Service Battalion =—s—i(‘(SéiCdtO!!!!U!}!}!€UlUMUU!!!!UCUK 


*The [7th Marines were activated in fanuary 1943.The 18th and 19th Marines had been organized in September 1942. Prior to 
the organization of the engineer regiments, the engineer and pioneer battalions were under the Special Troops and carried the 


2d MarDiv 


3d MarDiv 
3d, Mth, 21sec 
12th 


19th 

3d MarDiv 
3d 

3d 

3d 

3d 

3d 

3d 


Deployment of Defense Battalions, December 7, 1941 


Battalion/detachment 


Ist Defense Battalion 


Strength Location 


Rear Echelon, Ist Defense Battalion 271 Pearl Harbor, TH 


2d Defense Battalion (-) 


Marine Detachment, !st Def Bn, Wake Isl. 422 Wake Island 
Marine Detachment, Ist Def Bn, Johnston Isl. 162 Johnston Island 
Marine Detachment, Ist Def Bn, Palmyra Isl. 158 Palmyra Island 


865 San Diego, CA 


Tin, Seacoast Artillery Group Parris Island, SC 


3d Defense Battalion 
4th Defense Battalion 
Sth Defense Battalion (-) 


éth Defense Battalion (-} 


7th Defense Battalion 
(reduced strength) 


862 Pearl Harbor, TH 
Salt Lake Camp, TH 


950 Camp Hilton, Iceland 
Sin. Seacoast Artillery Group Parris Island, SC 


843 Midway Island 
Rear Echeion, 6th Defense Battalion 21 Pearl Harbor, TH 


Tutuila Island, Samoa 


A detachment of the Ist Defense Battalion made the heroic stand on Wake 
Island and the 6th Defense Battalion, reinforced by elements of the 3d, helped 
fight off the Japanese attack on Midway, the turning point of the Pacific war, 
The defense battalions still in Hawaii were soon sent to defend island bases: 
2d—Samoa, 3d—part to Midway then to Guadalcanal, 4th—New Hebrides. 
The ist Battalion detachment on Palmyra became the new Ist Defense 
Battalion in March 1942 after the loss of the Wake detachment. The other 
1st Battalion detachment on Johnston Island became the new 16th Defense 
Battalion in November 1942. By the end of 1942 there were 15 battalions 
(ist-13th, 16th, 51st). Four more were raised in 1943 (14th, 15th, 18th, 52d). 
They were deployed to defend islands on the Southern Lifeline and then went 
on to accompany the offensive across the Pacific. In this role they went ashore 
after the assault troops and established beach defenses to protect against 
Japanese counter-landings, air raids, and surface ship attacks. The 155mm gun 
batteries provided fire support to the frontline troops. Other battalions 
continued to secure island bases. 


Deploying Marine brigades 

The Marines have long deployed brigades in support of expeditionary 
operations. While the division was now the principal FMF combat force, the 
brigade remained a key element with three being deployed for duty overseas 
prior to and early in the war. Rushed as emergency defense forces, these were 


provisional brigades formed from 1st and 2d MarDiv assets. No two were 
organized the same, but there are similarities in their basic composition. 

In May 1941 the 2d MarDiv in California was tasked to provide a brigade 
built around the 6th Marines to secure the Azores. It was augmented by 
elements drawn from the ist MarDiv. Instead, the 4,095-man Ist MarBde 
(Provisional) under BGen John B. Marston deployed to Iceland in July to 
reinforce the British garrison and allow some of its troops to be employed 
elsewhere. US law prevented Army units with draftees and National 
Guardsmen being deployed overseas without war being declared. The Brigade 
remained there until March 1942 when it returned to the East Coast and its 
elements rejoined the 2d MarDiv in San Diego in May. 


Ist Marine Brigade (Provisional) 

Formed June 16, 1941; disbanded March 25, 1942 
HQ and Band, ist MarBde (Provisional) 

&th Marines 

2d Battalion, |Och Marines [75mm pack howitzer] 


5th Defense Battalion (- Coast Defense Group) 
Company C, Ist Engineer Battalion 

Company A (- 3d Platoon), 2d Light Tank Battalion 
Company A, 2d Medical Battalion 

Ist Platoon, Company A, 2d Service Battalion 

3d Platoon, Ist Scout Company 

Chemical Platoon 


2 x Bakery platoons 


With the Japanese onslaught inte the South Pacific in December 1942, the US 
tushed to deploy defense forces to garrison key islands to protect the 3,425-mile 
Southern Lifeline from Hawaii to Australia and New Zealand. While the Army 
garrisoned Borabora, Tongatabu, New Caledonia, Espiritu Santo, and Efaté in the 
New Hebrides, and Viti Levu in Fiji, the Marines were given responsibility for the 
Samoa Islands, some 2,300 miles southwest of Hawaii. 

The first expeditionary force to be dispatched by the US overseas after 
December 7 was the 2d MarBde, Reinforced under BGen Henry L. Larsen. It 
was formed by the 2d MarDiv at Camp Elliott around the 8th Marines in 
late-December. It departed California in early January 1942. While en route to 
Tutulia Istand, American Samoa, a Japanese submarine shelled Pago Pago 
Harbor, but this was the only action seen in the islands. The 4,455-man brigade 
arrived two weeks later, linking up with the in-situ 7th Defense Battalion. In 
March the first elements of Marine Aircraft Group 11 arrived with Marine 
Fighting Squadron 111 and Dive-Bombing Squadron 151. This was to be the 
only wartime instance of aviation units being attached to a brigade. BGen 
Larsen doubled as Military Governor of American Samoa. 

Relief for these units was assembled at Camp Elliott in June 1942 around the 
separate 3d Marines. It arrived in September, relieving the in-situ units on 
October 23. The 8th Marines redeployed to Guadalcanal and was attached to the 
Ist MarDiv fighting there. The 2d MarBde now consisted of the below units. 
On March 1, 1943 these units were redesignated to reflect their assignment to the 
3d MarDiv, though they remained part of the brigade until it was disbanded at 
the end of March and the 3d Marines joined the 3d MarDiv in New Zealand. At 
the same time other elements from the division were attached to include pioneer 
and Seabee companies plus an AT battery from the special weapons battalion. 


2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced, 1941-42 

Formed December 24, 1941; reorganized September 1.1942, 
HQ, 2d MarBde, Reinforced 

Service Company, 2d MarBde, Reinforced 


8th Marines* 


ist Battalion, 10th Marines [75mm pack howitzer]* 
2d Defense Battalion, reinforced by: 
Harbor Defense Group [formed fune 1942] 
Ist Samoan Battalion, Marine Corps Reserve 
7th Defense Battalion [moved to Western Samoa May 1942] 
Company C, 2d Engineer Battalion* 
Company B, 2d Light Tank Battalion* 
Companies B* and C, 2d Medical Battalion 


Company B (Transport), 2d Service Battalion* 


Scout Car Platoon, 2d Scout Company* 
* Units deploying to Guadalcanal in October 1942. 


2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced, 1942-43 


Reorganized September |, 1942; disbanded March 31, 1943 


September [, 1942 March |, 1943* 
HQ, 2d MarBde, Reinforced 


Service Company, 2d MarBde, Reinforced 


3d Marines, Reinforced 3d Marines 


Ist Separate Artillery Battalion 3d Battalion, [2th Marines 
(75mm pack howitzer] 


2d Defense Battalion 
Harbor Defense Group [3, 5, and 6in. gun batteries] 


Ist Samoan Battalion, Marine Corps Reserve 
Ist Separate Amphibian Tractor Company Co C, 3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
Ist Sepa p Engineer Company Co C, Ist Battalion, 19th Marines 
Ist and 3d Separate Medical Companies Co C, 3d Medical Battaliont 
Ist Separate MT Company Co C (Transport), 3d Service Battalion 
Ist Separate Tank Company Co C, 3d Light Tank Battalion 


Co F, 2d Bn [pioneer], ! 9th Marines 
Co | 3d Bn [NC], 19th Marines 
Btry E (AT), 3d Special Weapons Bn 
* Units redesignated as components of the 3d MarDiv and augmentation from 3d MarDiv. 
ft fst Co redesignated C/3d Medical Bn, 3d Co reassigned to Defense Force, Wallis Island. 


At Camp Elliott on March 24, 1942 what would become essentially a 
division-level command was established in the form of Defense Force, Samoan 
Group, FMF under MajGen Charles F. B. Price. The Defense Force arrived at 
Pago Pago in April to assume command of the 2d MarBde. It later controlled 
the 3d MarBde in Western Samoa and Defense Force, Wallis [sland (see below). 
It was also responsible for a base depot and a replacement training center 
where seven East Coast-trained replacement battalions were acclimatized for 
the tropics. The Force launched the unopposed occupation of the Ellice Islands 
600 miles northwest; Funafuti Atoll in October 1942 by 5th Defense Battalion; 
Nanomea Atoll in August 1943 by 7th Defense Battalion; and Nukufetau Atoll 
in August 1943 by 2d Airdrome Battalion. These bases supported the November 
1943 Gilbert Islands assault. After its June 1942 defeat at Midway, Japan 
cancelled its plans to seize New Caledonia, Fiji, and the Samoas on July 11. 
Nonetheless, substantial forces were maintained in the Samoas until Army 
units left in February 1944. The Force was dissolved on December 31, 1943 after 
most Marine units had departed. 

To protect the Westerm Samoas, a New Zealand possession 40 miles 
northwest of American Samoa, the 7th Defense Battalion was sent and the 
3d MarBde, FMF was formed at New River in March 1942 under BGen Charles 
D. Barrett. It was built around the 1st MarDiv’s 7th Marines (Reinforced). The 
4,500-man brigade arrived at Upolu Island in May. A rifle company was 
positioned on adjacent Savai’i Island. The 8th Defense Battalion and the 
reinforced 3d Battalion, 7th Marines secured Wallis Island, a French possession 
250 miles to the west, as Defense Force, Wallis Island. The 7th Marines was 
replaced by the separate 22d Marines (Reinforced) in July 1942 with the 
7th departing for Guadalcanal in September to join the fight there. BGen 
Thomas E. Watson took command of the brigade in August. The 22d Marines 
temained directly under Defense Force, Samoan Group until departing in 
November 1943. In the meantime the Army’s 147th Infantry Regiment was 
attached to the brigade in May 1943. The brigade was disbanded in November 
1943 as the threat diminished. 


3d Marine Brigade, FMF, 1942-43 
Formed Morch 21, 1942; disbanded November 8, 1943 


* Units deploying to Guadalcanal in September 1942. 
t The Ist Scout Company also deployed a reconnaissance section equipped with Marmon-Harrington CTL-3 combat tanks, light. 


March 21, 1942 July 29, 1942 
HO, 3d MarBde, FMF H@, 3d MarBde, FMF 
Service Company, 3d MarBde, FMF Service Company, 3d MarBde, FMF 
7th Marines* (- 34 Bn Wallis Island) 22d Marines (- 3d Bn Wallis island) 
Ist Battalion, | [th Marines [75mm pack howitzer]* 2d Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion 
7th Defense Battalion [May 1942—-August 1943] 7th Defense Battalion 
Ist Raider Battalion [April 1942-July 1942} 
Company C, Ist Light Tank Battalion* 2d Separate Tank Company 

4th Platoon, Ist Scout Company* ¢ 

pany B, Ise Engineer Battalion* 2d Separate Engineer Company 

ompanies C¥ and D, Ist Medical Battalion 3d and 4th Separate Medical Coys 

Company B (Transport), Ist Service Battalion* 2d Separate Transport Company 
2d NC Battalion [from April 1942} 2d NC Battalion 
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The Ist MarDiv insignia, like the 
IMAC patch (shawn on page 33), 
incorporated the national colors 
and the Southern Crass. It was 
inscribed Guadalcanal to 
commemorate its first action. The 
insignia was designed by LeCol 
Merrill 8. Twining, the D-3.The first 
patches were made in Melbourne, 
Australia, in February 1943 after the 
Division departed from Guadalcanal. 


The 2d MarDiv spearhead patch 
was designed in March 1943 in 
Wellington, New Zealand, after the 
return from Guadalcanal. The 
“liberty torch” patch was issued in 
several variants. An unofficial patch 
similar to the 1st MarDiv’s was 
worn by some returning 2¢ MarDiv 
troops with a red snake in the shape 
of a reversed “S,” approximating the 
shape of a “2," with Guadalcanal 
inscribed in yellow. 


Unit organization 


Marine unit organization, besides being adapted to amphibious warfare, was 
meant to provide self-contained units possessing all the combat, service, and 
support elements necessary for sustained combined arms warfare after delivery 
by ship on a remote objective. This concept saw Marine divisions with organic 
support units not found in Army divisions. In many ways, at least initially, 
some of these assets seemed extravagant and at the same time the divisions 
lacked strength in other areas, such as motor transport. Such shortfalls were 
often due to the restrictions of shipping space, a trade-off between which 
resources were absolutely necessary and those that could be managed with only 
limited assets. Later, many of these assets were detached from divisions and 
placed under corps or FMF control in order to make more effective use of them. 

A triangular organization was employed at all levels, be it three squads per 
platoon or three regiments in a division. Support and service unit structure 
reflected this concept as well with sub-units attached to combat units for 
operations. Besides maneuver units allotted in threes, most maneuver 
commanders controlled a fire-support unit, be it a weapons platoon or company, 
an artillery battalion or regiment. The Marines divided support units into two 
broad categories, special troops and service troops, analogous to Army combai 
support and service support. 

Provisional units were formed on a temporary basis from assets, personnel, 
and equipment, assigned to existing units to compensate for a shortfall in 
specific types of units or create a unit for a special purpose. Administratively 
the personne! were still assigned to the parent unit. Provisional units were Jater 
disbanded when the need for them passed, or were made into permanent units. 


= 
D- and E-series Marine tl 
infantry regiments 


The upper number is the 1942 D-Series strength: the lower number is the 1943 E-series strength. 


D- and E-series Regimental ! 


Weapons Company Oft.6 Eni. 190 
Off.G Ent. 191 


La see 
Off.2 Eni.46 Aas Of.1 Eni. 33 
Off.2. Eni. 67 Off, + Enl.37 /, Of.1 En. 25 
1 Ent. 33 
24 75mm 


4x 37mm AT gun 


Self-propelled AT gun 
2x .50-cal. AA HMG 


Off. = Officers Ent. = Enlisted men 


The upper numbers are the 1942 0-Series officer (Off.} and enlisted men (Enl.) strengths: the lower numbers are the 1943 
E-series strengths. 


D- and E-series Marine 


{i 
infantry battalions >< 


a hs 


The upper number is the 1942 D-Senes strength: the lower number is the 1943 E-series strength. 


The 3¢ MarDiy insignia was 
authorized in August 1943 and 
employed the Marine Corps 


D-series Marine rifle | colors and a caltrop design—a 
company, 1942 “O16 four-pronged device scattered on 
Ent. 177 the ground to hamper enemy 


cavalry. As a heraldry device 
caltrops are depicted with three 
prongs. A Commandant of the 
Marine Corps’ letter of instruction 


daced March [5, 1943 formerly 


oee 
Off.2 Wen | Off. 1 authorized shoulder insignia 
EN. 27 : - Ent. 27 for units. 


2% 60mm M2 mortar 
Sx .30-cal. M1OtBA2 BAR 2x .d0-cal, M191944 LMG 
OH: = Officers Ent, = Enlisted men 
Rifle platoon, 1942 
Platoon HO 1st Rifle Squad 
} ) ; i f \ 
a b c d 8 e e { g h i j k k | I 
2d Rifle Squad 3d Rifle Squad 
t g h i j k k I | f Q h i j k k l | 
Automatic Rifle Squad 
f h i h i k k k 
Legend 
a Platoon Leader (carbine) d Demolition Corporal (rifle) @ Assistant Squad Leader (rifle) j Grenadier {rifle, grenade launcher) 
b Platoon Sergeant (carbine) @ Messenger {rifle) h Automatic Rifleman (BAR) k Rifleman (rifle) 
¢ Platoon Guide (rifle) f Squad Leader (rifle/SMG in AR squad} i Assistant Automatic Rifleman (carbine) ( Scout (rifle} 


Note: Individuals authorized a carbine usually received a rifie during this period. 
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Weapons platoon, 1942 


RE A A TH 
reeeeee eeeeee S 


b Platoon Sergeant 


¢ Section Leader 

d Squad Leader 

é Ammunition Corporal 
f Messenger 


g Gunner 
h Assistant Gunner 
i Ammunition Bearer 


Notes: individuals authorized a carbine 

usually received 2 rifle during this period, 

& R Each machine gun squad had an M4A1 

c e hand cart to haul ammunition, 


The 1943 1/0 added one additional 
Machine gun section 60mm mortar section machine gue and sirm mortar ny 


celia sas Pee wnicitl a We Pane ei squad owe res squad 


E-series Marine rifle 
company, 1943 


AZ 
. 28 Off. 1 ; 
En}. 42 , — 
3x 6Omm M2 mortar 


6x .30-cal. M191BA2 BAR 4% .30-cah Mi919A4 LMG 
Of, = Officers Ent. = Enlisted men 


Rifle platoon, 1943 
Platoon HQ 181 Rifle Squad 


A 


2d Rifle Squad 3d Rifle Squad 


IIIT MONCTON 


Legend 

a Platoon Leader (carbine) d Demolition Corporat {rifle) g Assistant Squad Leader (rifle) j Grenadier (rifle, grenade launcher} 
b Platoon Sergeant {carbine} @ Messenger {rifle) h Automatic Rifleman {BAR) k Rifleman (rifle) 

¢ Platoon Guide (rifle) f Squad Leader (rifle} i Assistant Automatic Riflaman (carbine) 


D-series Infantry Battalion Weapons 
Company, 1942 


Off. 2 Off. 1 
Ott.1 Enb. 74 Eid, 23 


En, 87 
4x 81mm mortar 4x37mm AT gun 
8x .30-cal. HMG 2x .50-cal. AA HMG 
(4 in reserve) 


Off. = Officers Ent, = Enlisted men 


E-series Infantry Battalion Weapons 


Company, 1943 


2x .30-cal. HMG 2x 81mm mortar 
Off, = Officers Enl. = Enlisted man 


Unit designation practices 

Marine Corps units were designated by number in their general order of 
activation. There were exceptions to this, especially in regard to the numbering of 
Marine regiments, which were designated out of sequence. The six divisions were 
designated in their sequence of activation as were brigades, They were called, for 
example, lst Marine Division, never “1st Marine,” so as not to confuse them with 
similarly numbered Marine regiments such as the 1st Marines. The numbering 
sequence for Marine brigades though, which were considered provisional 
organizations, would begin anew after existing brigades were disbanded. By way 
of example, the 1st to 3d MarBdes were formed prior to and early in the war. By 
1943 they had been disbanded and their units returned to their parent divisions. 
In 1944 a new brigade was formed and it was designated the Ist Provisional 
MarBde beginning the numbering anew. 

Marine regiments, regardless of type, were designated, for example, 
4th Marines or 10th Marines without identifying their function. The initiated 
would know that the 4th Marines was an infantry regiment and the 10th was 
artillery. “Regiment” was not included in the designation: they were simply 
called, for example, “21st Marines.” This practice formally began in the early- 
1930s. To call a unit the “1st Marine Infantry Regiment” is incorrect, it is officially 
and simply 1st Marines. 

The 1st to 9th Marines and 21st to 29th Marines were infantry, the 10th to 
15th Marines were artillery, and the short-lived 16th to 20th Marines were 
engineer regiments. In this book the artillery and engineer regiments are 
followed by their functional role in brackets when necessary for clarity, but it 
is emphasized that this identification was not part of the designation. 

Battalions in infantry and engineer regiments were designated 1st to 3d 
while in artillery regiments they were the 1st to 5th. In infantry regiments the 
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companies were designated in sequence through the regiment: Ist Battalion— 
A to D, 2d Battalion—E to H, and 3d Battalion—l, K to M (no company “J”), 
Companies D, H, and M were weapons companies. Regimental weapons 
companies were designated as, for example, Weapons Company, 5th Marines. 
Battalions were simply shown as 1/5 (pronounced “One/Five”), Companies might 
be shown as D/6 and spoken using the phonetic alphabet as “Dog/Six” with no 
reference made to the battalion. 

The number of battalions in artillery regiments varied from four to five at 
different times, but battalions always had three batteries. In four-battalion 
regiments the batteries were designated Batteries A to M and in five-battalion 
regiments as Batteries A to P (no battery “J” in either case). The engineer 
regiments had three battalions: 1st—engineer, 2d—pioneer, and 3d—naval 
construction (“Seabees”) each with three companies designated A to I. 

Battalions and separate companies assigned to divisions carried the 
division’s number, but not all battalions designated, for example, the “1st” 
were necessarily assigned to the Ist MarDiv. For example, the 1st Amphibian 
Tractor Battalion had previously been organic to the lst MarDiv, but from 1943 
it was assigned to the FMF. The 1st Defense Battalion, for another example, was 
never assigned to the division. 


1941-43 divisional organization 

The Marine division was slightly revised on March 28, 1941 under the C-100 
Series T/O with three infantry regiments of three battalions each, an artillery 
regiment with one 105mm and four 75mm battalions plus a special weapons 
battery, special troops with light tank, parachute, and engineer battalions, and 
service troops with service, medical, and amphibian tractor battalions. 

Exercises, the fielding of new equipment, and the development of new 
amphibious warfare concepts saw additional units assigned to the division as well 
as the reallocation of assets between units. The July 1, 1942 D-100 Series T/O 
added an engineer regiment with the existing engineer battalion plus a newly 
established pioneer battalion and naval construction battalion, the latter being 
directly assigned to the division by the Navy. A special weapons battalion was 
added to the special troops to provide anti-tank and anti-aircraft support. A 
new headquarters (HQ) battalion consolidated the existing division HQ, signal, 
and military police (MP) companies. This division had a strength of 19,514, 
comprising 865 Marine officers and 16,987 enlisted men with 115 Navy officers 
and 1,547 enlisted. It was under this structure that the lst and 2d MarDivs would 
fight on Guadalcanal. The 3d MarDiv was organized under this T/O in September 
1942, but underwent the April 1943 reorganization before seeing combat. 

The introduction of the E-100 Series T/O on April 15, 1943 mainly involved 
minor adjustments in personnel strength within units. This often entailed more 
communications and service personnel being assigned. Some new weapons were 
introduced and increases were made in certain support weapons in infantry 
units. Significant changes were made in some units. A few units were withdrawn 
and others added. Many of the changes were a result of lessons learned on 
Guadalcanal and the equipment was optimized for tropical island warfare. Total 
strength of the 1943 division was 19,997, comprising 910 Marine officers and 
17,238 enlisted with 143 Navy officers and 1,688 enlisted. With an overall 
strength increase of less than 600, it was a higher increase than it appears, 
considering that the parachute battalion and an AA battery had been deleted 
{some 700 men) resulting in a net increase of 1,300. Marine divisions would 
remain the highest-strength divisions in the US armed forces. 

It must be noted that the following unit strength figures were not absolute. 
Minor modifications to unit T/Os were frequently made, resulting in slight 
strength changes. Deployed units were sometimes authorized more or fewer 
personnel than assigned on the T/O. Additionally, the demands of combat, the 
introduction of new equipment, and the occasional availability of additional 


personnel and weapons saw units going into combat organized and equipped 
somewhat differently than already obsolete T/Os called for. Some units, for 
example, had more halftrack-mounted 75mm guns or tanks than specified in 
T/Os. T/Os did not specify the numbers or types of radios. What was used was 
what was available and increased in numbers as new Navy and Army models 
were fielded. 

The infantry regiment changed little through the war, although the allocation 
of crew-served weapons altered, new weapons were introduced, and refinements 
were made in sub-unit organization. The 1942 regiment possessed a regimental 
headquarters and service (HQ&S) company, three infantry battalions, and a 
weapons company, The HQ&S% company consisted of company headquarters, 
communications platoon, and regimental headquarters (with aid station), 
intelligence, paymaster, and supply sections. The regimental weapons company 
had a headquarters, three platoons with four AT guns and 2 x ,50-cal, HMGs 
each, and a platoon with two M3 halftrack-mounted 75mm guns, commonly 
referred to as “self-propelled mounts” (SPM). The 1st and 2d MarDivs did not 
receive SPMs until mid-1942, initially using towed 75mm M1897A4 field guns— 
modernized “French 75s.” 

The infantry battalions had a HQ company, three rifle companies, and a 
weapons company. The HQ company had a company headquarters, 
communications, battalion headquarters (with aid station), intelligence, and 
supply sections. The weapons company initially had an AT platoon with four 
AT guns and 2 x .50-cal. HMGs. (The T/O specified six 20mm AA/AT automatic 
guns in the regimental weapons company’s three AT platoons and four in the 
battalion weapons company’s AT platoon, but all available 20mm guns were 


Headquarters Section, Rifle Company, D-series, 1943 


Duty Position Rank 
Company commander (c} Captain 
Executive officer (c) Lieutenant 
First sergeant (c) First Set 
Supply and property sergeant Sgt 

Mess sergeant Mess Sgt 
Chief cook Chief Cook 
Armorer Corp 
Carpenter Corp 

Signal corporal! Corp 
Company clerk Corp 

Field cook Field Cook 
Barber PFC/Pvt 
Cobbler PFC/Pyt 
Truck driver (s) PFC/Pyt 
Messengers (x2) PFC/Pyt 
Supply man PFC/Pyvt 
Other duty privates (x9) PFC/Pvt 
Assistant cook Asst Cook 
Buglers {x2) (c} Field Music Ist Class 


Note: aif were armed with M1903 rifles except those indicated (c), who were armed with 
MI carbines and (s}, who were armed with M50 SMGs. Those with carbines were actually 
armed with SMGs, 
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being fitted on ships. AT platoons were issued obsolete 37mm M1916 infantry 
guns for training, but these were replaced by 4 x 37mm M3Al1 AT guns in all 
platoons prior to overseas deployment.) The mortar platoon had 4 x 8imm 
mortars and each of the three machine gun platoons had eight .30-cal. M1917Al 
watercooled HMGs with four manned and four in reserve. 

The three rifle companies each had a headquarters, a weapons platoon, and 
three rifle platoons. The 42-man rifle platoons had a headquarters with a second 
lieutenant platoon leader, a platoon sergeant (both his rank and positior), platoon 
guide (sergeant), demolitions corporal, and three messengers. The three nine-man 
rifle squads consisted of a squad leader (sergeant), assistant squad leader (corporal), 
two scouts, three riflemen (one being a grenadier), an automatic rifleman, and an 
assistant automatic rifleman. Al] hands, except the automatic rifleman, 
were armed with .30-cal. M1903-series Springfield rifles; the grenadier had an M1 
rifle grenade launcher for his Springfield. The automatic rifleman had a .30-cal. 
M1918A2 Browning Automatic Rifle. The rifle platoon’s eight-man automatic 
tifle squad had a squad leader, two automatic riflemen, two assistants, and three 
riflemen. The squad leader was armed with a .45-cal. M50 Reising submachine 
gun (SMG). The weapons platoon had a four-man headquarters, a 13-man 
machine gun section of two squads (1 x .30-cal. M1919A4 aircooled LMG each), 
and an 11-man mortar section with two squads (1 x 60mm M2 mortar each). 


Infantry Regiment, Marine Division 


D-seriesT/O July 1,1942,—=«S6BSS*~*~*~*«~i Seri T/A 5, 1943——3,242 
HOQ&S Company 173 HOQ&S Company 186 
Infantry Battalion (x3) 933 Infantry Battalion (x3) 953 
HQ Company 111 HQ Company 137 
Company HG 36 Company HO 14 
Battalion HQ 75 Battalion HQ 123 
Rifle Company (x3) 183 Rifle Company (x3) 196 
Company HQ 29 Company HQ 


Rifle Platoon (x3) 42 Rifle Platoon (x3) 
Weapons Platoon 28 Weapons Platoon 
Weapons Company 273 Weapons Company 
Company HQ 29 Company HQ 
"Machine Gun Platoon (x3) ss=<‘«é‘:*S*<“‘«‘;*‘«SMachine Gun Platoon) (ttt 
81mm Mortar Platoon 76 81mm Mortar Platoon 


37mm AT Gun Platoon 24 Deleted 


Regimental Weapons Company 196 Regimental Weapons Company 
Company HQ 48 Company HQ 
eel 
37mm AF Gun Platoon (x3) 38 37mm AT Gun Platoon (x3) 


75mm SP Gun Platoon 34 75mm SP Gun Platoon 


The 1943 reorganization saw a number of minor changes in personnel and 
weapons within the infantry regiment. The most significant change to the 
regimental HQ&S company was the addition of a 43-man, three-squad scout and 
sniper platoon. This addition was due to lessons learned on Guadalcanal, where 
it was found beneficial for the regiment to possess its own scouts. Division 
requirements kept the scout company under its control. The battalion HQ 
company was increased mainly with service and Navy medical personnel while 
the communications section was enlarged to a platoon. The battalion weapons 


company lost its 37mm AT gun platoon due to a negligible tank threat. The three 
machine gun platoons retained most of their strength, but lost their four reserve 
M1917A1 HMGs, giving them four each, The 81mm mortar platoon was reduced 
by 18 men, yet still retained adequate strength to man-pack the four mortars and 
ammunition. Rifle platoons lost the automatic rifle squad, but the three nine- 
man rifle squads were increased to 12 men with a net increase 
in platoon strength of only one man. The new rifle squad had a squad leader, 
assistant squad leader, two automatic riflemen, two assistants, and six riflemen 
armed with nine M1 rifles, two BARs, and an M1903 rifle with an M1 grenade 
launcher (M7 launchers for the M1 rifle were not available until late-1943). 
The weapons platoon received a third 60mm mortar and a third M1919A4 LMG, 
giving the mortar section 16 men and the machine gun section 19. 

The artillery regiment of the Ist MarDiv, 11th Marines, was fielded with a 
slightly different structure from that of the standard T/O’s three 75mm pack 
howitzer and one 105mm howitzer battalions. The 2d and 3d MarDivs’ 10th 
and 12th Marines were organized under the prescribed T/O. The 10th and 
11th Marines’ Ist and 2d Battalions featured 75mm pack howitzers and the 
3d Battalions initially had 75mm guns. 4/10 had 105mm howitzers as prescribed, 
but 4/11 had 155mm M1918 howitzers. The 3d Battalions received 75mm pack 
howitzers in early-1942 prior to deploying. At the same time both regiments 
activated a 5th Battalion with 105mm howitzers. 5/10 was redesignated 1/12 in 
August and attached to the 9th Marines. 4/11 was reorganized as the Ist Corps 
155mm Artillery Battalion in New Zealand in December 1942 and 5/11 was 
redesignated 4/11 in May. The 3d MarDiv’s 3/12 was detached to serve with the 
separate 23d Marines until later redesignated 3/14, A new 3/12 was organized from 
the ist Separate Howitzer Battalion with the 3d Marines in Samoa. 

Artillery battalions had a HQ&S battery and three howitzer batteries with 
four pieces per battery regardless of caliber. The HO&S battery consisted of a 
battalion headquarters, battery headquarters and maintenance sections, and 
communications, operations, and service platoons, Artillery batteries were 
organized into three elements. The battery headquarters had headquarters, 
local security, and maintenance sections. The battery detail had headquarters, 
forward observer, and communications sections. The firing battery had a 
headquarters, an ammunition, and four howitzer sections, each with one piece. 

In January and May 1942 the 10th and 11th Marines each activated a special 
weapons battery. The 12th Marines’ battery only existed in September 1942. 


Artillery Regiment, Marine Division 


*The battery's !84-man strength is not included in the regimental total, 


D-seriesT/O July 1,1942 = —(‘«é‘ SLC T/Q April 15,1943 2,207 
HQaSBatery = ti“ (itwtsé‘é;™C;C;C‘*dS)} URS Battery 00000000) 
75mm Artillery Battalion (x3) 605 75mm Artillery Battalion (x3) 605 
HQ&s Battery 152 HOQ&S Battery 152 
75mm Howitzer Battery (x3) ISI 75mm Howitzer Battery (x3) 151 
10Smm Artillery Battalion ====——=<i«*“‘é«S :~S*~*«dOS Ailey Battalion (x2) (iS 
HO&s Battery 154 HQ8&S Battery 150 
“105mm Howitzer Battery (x3) s=*=<i«*‘iSSCSS*S*S*S*~*«w Sm Howitzer Battery (x3) CA 
155mm Artillery Battalion (x3) =ss—i=<“‘«‘éw O*~#*~*~*!!~~!Converted to OS howe. 
HQ&S Batrery 154 
155mm Howitzer Battery (x3) 151 
Special Weapons Battery* Deleted and absorbed into special weapons battalion. 
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Intended for local defense, they had 12 x .50-cal. M2 watercooled AA HMGs, 
4x 37mm M1 AA guns, 4x 37mm M6 SP AT guns, and 2 x M3 SPM 75mm AT 
guns. The 1]th Marines’ battery deployed to Guadalcanal as the only such 
unit to see combat. When deactivated their assets were transferred to special 
weapons battalions. 

The 1943 reorganization called for three 75mm pack howitzer and two 
105mm howitzer battalions with little change in battalion manning. A new 
105mm_-armed 5/10 was not organized for the 2d MarDiv until June 1943. The 
12th Marines did not receive a 105mm Sth Battalion until early-1944. 

Engineer regiments were organized between September 1942 and December 
1943 from the existing divisional engineer and pioneer battalions plus a naval 
construction battalion. The new regiment would control the division’s shore 
party, Prior to the activation of the regiments the first two battalions carried the 
division’s number. Under the regiment the engineer battalion became the 
1st, pioneer battalion the 2d, and the NCB the 3d, though it was often known 
by its original two-digit Navy designation. 

The engineer battalion’s companies were intended for habitual attachment 
to infantry regiments, explaining the very small HQ company with most being 
commanded by majors. The division engineer officer was a lieutenant-colonei 
though. The three engineer companies had a headquarters, an assault platoon, 
and a large engineer platoon. The assault platoon provided 8 x M1 flamethrowers 
and demolition support to the infantry regiment’s battalions. The pioneer 
battalions, first activated in February 1942, were essentially stevedore units for 
unloading landing craft, organizing dumps, and moving supplies forward, but 
could perform construction tasks in support to the beach party (building access 
toads, piers, laying beach mats}. The three pioneer companies had a headquarters 
and three platoons. The 2d Pioneer Battalion, the first to be raised, was organized 
from the experimental Shore Party Detachment. The Seabee battalion assisted 
the beach party, and built support facilities, airstrips, and roads in the diviston 
rear. [ts three companies had a HQ and six assorted platoons: maintenance and 
operations; two construction; road blasting and excavation; waterfront; and tanks, 
steel and pipes. 

The Ist MarDiv’s 17th Marines was not raised until after it had returned 
from Guadalcanal. It later fought on New Britain before deactivation. The 
2d MarDiv’s 18th Marines was raised in Australia while elements of its engineer 
and pioneer battalions were on Guadalcanal, necessitating they be redesignated, 
It went on to serve in later campaigns. The 3d MarDiv’s 19th Marines served in 
the Northern Solomons. 

The only significant change in the 1943 regiment was a tripling of the engineer 
battalion’s HQ company with staff, signal, and service personnel, Previously the 
headquarters was merely an administrative element as the companies were 
envisioned as being attached to infantry regiments and did not have to coordinate 
divisional engineer support. The engineer companies were formerly reorganized 
into three like-sized platoons. 

A major difference between Marine and Army divisions could be found in 
the former’s special troops. This organization contained organic units that in 
the Army were assigned to higher echelons and may or may not have been 
attached to a division. The HQ battalion’s large HQ company included the 
division staff and headquarters personnel. The companies and battalion bore 
no letter or numeric designation at the time of designation, for example, MP 
Company, HQ Battalion, Ist MarDiv. HQ Battalion 2d MarDiv was organized in 
August 1942 by consolidating the existing HQ, signal, and MP companies. The 
Ist MarDiv’s was not organized until December on Guadalcanal. 

The light tank battalion’s four tank companies had three tanks in the 
company headquarters, with a large self-contained maintenance section and 
three five-tank platoons equipped with either M2A4 or M3 tanks. The scout 
company (Company E) was assigned to the tank battalions to share maintenance 


Engineer Regiment, Marine Division 


support, but normally operated under division control. It originally had three 
platoons with four M3A1 White scout cars and a platoon with four jeeps and 
four motorcycles. Two more scout cars were in the company headquarters. Scout 
cats and motorcycles were ill suited for island warfare and were replaced with 
jeeps before the divisions deployed overseas; scout platoons deployed to the 
Samoas did take White scout cars. The companies now had four eight-jeep 
platoons and 36 fewer men. 

The special weapons battalion had three AT batteries, each with 6 x 37mm 
M6 SP AT guns and 2 x 7Smm SPM guns in four two-gun platoons. Two 
AA batteries provided 16 x 40mm M1 AA guns (four four-gun platoons) in 
one and 6 x 90mm M1 AA guns in the other, the largest AA batteries in the 
Marine Corps. 

The parachute battalion {the Marines discourage the use of the term 
“Paramatines”, implying “semi-Marines”) was envisioned as a divisional raiding 
and reconnaissance force. It was also planned to parachute them on to island 
objectives to link up with the amphibious landing force. They made no 
combat jumps, mainly because of insufficient airlift assets and lack of tactical 
opportunities. Instead, they were deployed as light infantry, but being just over 
half the strength of a standard infantry battalion and possessing few crew-served 
weapons, they could net perform the same missions nor hold the same frontage. 
The three-platoon companies were lightly armed with Reising SMGs, Johnson 
LMGs, and, later, Johnson rifles. The only crew-served weapons were a 60mm 
mortar in each 39-man platoon and a 2.36in. bazooka, but the latter was not 
received until late-1943. 

The 1943 reorganization saw a major increase in the division HQ and 
signal companies’ personnel to more effectively control the division. The special 
weapons battalions’ 90mm AA gun batteries were reassigned to new defense 
battalions. Since a defense battalion accompanied a division into combat, it was 
more effective to place the 90mm AA guns under centralized control. The AT 
batteries’ M6 SP guns were replaced by 37mm M3A1 AT guns. One of the tank 
battalion’s companies was removed with the intent of attaching a Sherman tank 
company (14 x M4A2 tanks) from the new lst Corps Tank Battalion (Medium). 
In 1943 tank companies began to receive M3A1, M3A3, MS, and MSA1 tanks. 
The scout company (now Company D) had little use for jeeps on densely jungled 
islands, mainly operating on foot and with rubber boats. In the summer and fall 
of 1943 they were reassigned to the division HQ battalion, for which they worked 
in the first place. The parachute battalions were detached from the divisions 
and assembled on New Caledonia in March 1943 to become the 2,26i1-man 
ist Marine Parachute Regiment on April 1 as a 1 Marine Amphibious Corps asset. 


D-series T/O July 1, 1942 2,452 E-series T/O April £5, 1943 2,553 
HOQ&S Company 273 HQ&S Company 290 
Engineer Battalion siitsti=‘é~#C*‘AS*CO*!*!! Cnn Battalion =O 
HQ Company 29 HQ Company 60 
Engineer Company (x3) 95 Engineer Company (x3} 195 
Pioneer Battalion 743 Pioneer Battalion 744 
HQ Company 19 HQ Company 120 
Pioneer Company (x3) 208 Pioneer Company (x3) 208 
NCBaraion = iCtst=<—*é‘é™SCS;*~*SSO!OCNCBlttlion =000t*~<“iti‘S™SC‘érRS SCS 
HQ Company 145 HQ Company 158 
NC Company (x3) 230 NC Company (x3) 230 


The amtrac 


The Donald Roubling, Jr's 
“Alligator” was developed in 
Florida as a full-tracked, 
amphibian swamp rescue vehicle. 
The Marines examined it in 1939 
and requested the Navy to 
procure ft, but no action was 
taken until 1941 when 
production began of the Landing 
Vehicle, Tracked Mk | or LYT(1). 
Propelled by paddle-like treads, 
it could carry 20 troops or 
4,500 Ibs of cargo, It had a crew 
of three and was armed with 
.o0-cal, and .30-cal. machine 
guns. The improved LVT(2} was 
adopted in 1942 and was 
capable of carrying 24 troops or 
6,500 ibs of cargo. It had a crew 
of three or four with a .30-cal. 
and up to three .50-cal. machine 
guns. The Marines procured 

540 LYT(1}s, which they used at 
Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Tarawa, 
and New Britain. The |.355 
LVT(2}s used by the Corps saw 
service at Tarawa, New Britain, 
Roi-Namur, Entiwetok, and 
Peleliu. By the summer of 1944 
they had been replaced by 
improved models. The amtrac is 
considered instrumental to the 
US victory in the Pacific. 
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Special Troops, Marine Division 


3,031 E-series T/O April (5, 1943 2,317 


D-series T/O July 1, 1942 
HQ Battalion 

HQ Company 

Signal Company 


MP Company 

Light Tank Battalion 
HOQ&5 Company 
Light Tank Company (x4) 
Scout Company 

Special Weapons Battalion 
HO&S Battery 
AT Battery (x3) 
40mm AA Gun Battery 
90mm AA Gun Battery 


Parachute Battalion 


697 H@ Battalion 851 
334 HQ Company 420 
267 Signal Company 340 
96 MP Company (0) 
LightTank Battalion =—sti‘éS*;*‘éSS”~O#*! Light Tank Battalion =) 707 
“HQ8S Company =s—<i—=i‘“‘“‘éS™SC*ésSCOC*;*;*;!OCQ8S Company) 
~~ Light Tank Company (x4) s*=<C~*‘x Cig Tank Company (3) S*«d 
175 Scout Company* 139 
Special Weapons Battalion =~ 856~=—=—S—=*«SSpecial Weapons Battalion =i 
HQSSBatery —iti(i‘ésOOOOOOOO UNS Battery 00) («OD 
100 AT Battery (x3) 116 
307 40mm AA Gun Battery 307 
~ 90mmAA Gun Battery =sstst=<“‘«‘é‘ir:S*«snsferred to ew defense attalions. 
Parachute Battalion  ————s«583.—=—s=~*«*«*~*S*«*Sr ns ferred to IMAC troops Maarch 1943.0 
106 


HQ Company 


Parachute Company (x3) 


159 * Reassigned to Division HQ Bettalion in late- 1943. 


The service troops were a robust organization in keeping with the Corps’ goal 
of fielding a fully self-contained division. The service battalion initially 
comprised HQ, service, and transport companies. The HQ and service companies 
were amalgamated into a single HQ and service company pius transport and 
reserve transport companies. The 1942 reorganization called for headquarters, 
service and supply, ordnance, division transport, and three regimental transport 
companies. The service and supply company, commanded by a major, was 
almost of battalion strength and provided a full range of logistical functions. It 
had a company headquarters and four 100-man-plus service platoons with 
service and supply, salvage, chemical service, bakery, commissary, post 
exchange, and bath sections. The four-platoon ordnance company provided 
weapons and vehicle maintenance support. Three of the four “Motor-T” 
companies were habitually attached to infantry regiments, which were lean 
on transport. (The 1942 infantry regiment had 55 quarter-ton jeeps and nine 
one-ton trucks while the 1943 regiment had 64 jeeps and the same number of 
one-tons.) Three of the medical battalion’s companies were attached to infantry 
regiments, augmenting the regimental aid stations, with the other two serving 
as Clearing companies and supporting other units. There were three platoons per 
company. 

Amphibian tractors were originally envisioned only as logistical delivery 
vehicles to carry supplies across reefs and beaches and inland to the front. 
It was not until the November 1943 Tarawa assault that their true value 
in delivering assault troops was realized. The three amtrac companies each 
had 30 vehicles with nine in each of the three platoons and three in the 
company headquarters. 

In 1943 the service and supply company’s capabilities were further increased 
with over 100 additional personnel assigned. The four transport companies were 
organized into an MT battalion of three three-platoon companies. Trucks were still 
attached to regiments, but it was found to be more efficient to retain most trucks 
under centralized control. The different divisional elements required changing 
levels of truck support as ari operation progressed through different stages. 


Service Troops, Marine Division 
D-series T/O July 1, 1942 1,946 E-series T/O April 15, 1943 2,200 
Amphibian Tractor Battalion 48| Amphibian Tractor Battalion 486 


HOQ&S Company 79 HQ&5 Company 8| 
Amphibian Tractor Company (x3) 134 Amphibian Tractor Company (x3) 135 
Medical Battalion === = ~~ «'506.~~——~—~—~<C«*«‘ ica Battalions sti 
HO&S Company 16 HQ&S Company 21 
Medical Company (x5) 58 Medical Company (x5) 161 

Service Battalion 959 Service Battalion 661 
HO Company 55 HQ Company 62 
Service and Supply Company 352 Service and Supply Company 455 

“Ordnance Company =—<=~*é‘éSCS;*‘*dS:~~ (Ordnance Company itititi‘ié«i CS 
Division Transport Company 116 Transferred to Motor Transport Battalion 
Regimental Transport Company (x3) 109 Transferred to Motor Transport Battalion 

a Mtor Transport Battalion CST 

HOQ&S Company 188 


Transport Company (x3) 


Defense battalion organization 

Early T/O D-155-series battalion organization varied with an AA group of 
generally two four-gun batteries of 3in. guns plus a 60in. Sperry searchlight 
battery (8 million candlepower); a coast defense or seacoast artillery group with 
two or three two-gun batteries of Sin. Mk 15, 7in. Mk 2, or 155mm M1918 
M1 guns; and a machine-gun group with two batteries of .50-cal. AA HMGs 
and two batteries of .30-cal. HMGs for beach defense. Both types of machine 
guns were watercooled with 24 per battery. The machine-gun group could 
be substituted by an automatic weapons group with one each 37mm M1 and 
20mm Mk 2 AA automatic gun batteries, six guns per battery. The early 
battalions were often under strength and armed with any available weapons. 
Yet another T/O, D-155d, was approved in May 1942 and this would become 
the standard: two-battery 155mm gun group, three-battery 90mm AA gun 
group with a searchlight battery, and an automatic weapons group with one 
each 40mm, 20mm, and .50-cal. AA batteries. The 155mm and 90mm batteries 
had four guns apiece. This battalion had 1,314 personnel. 

A few of the battalions were provided a provisional rifle company after the 
war began, but they lacked the sufficient fire and maneuver force necessary to 
defend an island. Just days prior to the Pearl Harbor attack, defense battalions 
were authorized an 850-man infantry battalion, but none were raised owing to 
the need to fill out existing infantry regiments. Some battalions were provided a 
platoon of five to eight M2A4 or M3 light tanks. The five battalions deployed to 
the Pacific before the war began, called the “Rainbow Five” alluding to the war 
plan by that name, were mainly armed with Sin. guns designed for shipboard 
use. They were emplaced on fixed mounts, as were the old 3in., 6in., and 7in. 
guns provided to some battalions. Some battalions had 155mm M1918 M1 
towed guns instead, allowing them to be repositioned as required on islands. All 
of these outdated guns soon began to be replaced by modern 155mm M1 “Long 
Jom” towed guns. AA guns were the old 3in. M3 mobile version, but these soon 
began to be replaced by modern 90mm M1 guns. In December 1943 the 
battalions had been placed under a revised T/O F-410 with 1,386 men. Defense 
battalions were also equipped with early warning and fire-control] radar systems, 
M2 sound locators, M7A1B1 AA directors, and M1A1 height-finders. 
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Defense Battalion, |939—42 
HQ&5 Battery 
Coast Defense Group 
Coast Defense Gun Battery {x2 or 3) 2x 5-in, Zin. or 155mm MI9/8 guns 


Anti-aircraft Group 


Anti-aircraft Gun Battery (x3) 4x 3in. M3 or 90mm MI AA guns 
Searchlight Battery 12 x searchlights 
Machine Gun Group 
Machine Gun Battery (x2) 24 x .30-cal. MI9I7ZAL HMG 
AA Machine Gun Battery (x2) 24 x .50-cal. M2 AA HMG 


Example Defense Battalion, 1939-42 Ul 


24x .30-cal. HMG 24x,50-cal. AA HMG 


4x 3in. or 90mm 
J 
Coast 
Defense } 
el 
Note: Defense Battalions were sometimes identified by a regiment symbol. 2x 5in., Zin. of 155mm 


Defense Battalion, 1943-44 IE 


Seacoast 
Artillery 


{ { 
can Search- 
rN} ight | | 
4x 90mm 6x 20mm 6x 40mm 
U 
* Assigned to selected battations onty 4x155mm 


Defense Battalion, 1943-44 
HQ&S Battery 
Seacoast Artillery Group 
(55mm Gun Battery (x2) 4x 155mm MIAI guns 
Anti-aircraft Group 


90mm Gun Battery (x3) 90mm MIAI AA guns 
Searchlight Battery 12 x searchlights 
Special Weapons Group 
40mm Anti-aircraft Battery 6 x 40mm Mi! AA guns 
20mm Anti-aircraft Battery (x2) 6 x 20mm Mk 2/4 AA guns 
Tank Platoon [selected battalions] 5-8 x M3/M5S light tanks 


The 938-man lst-3d Airdrome Battalions were raised 1942-43, essentially 
defense battalions without coast defense guns, intended to protect advanced 
airfields. By 1944 they were converted to the 15th, 17th, and 18th Defense 
Battalions. 


Airdrome Battalion, 1942-44 

HQ&S Battery [with light tank platoon] 

Anti-aircraft Group 
90mm Gun Battery (x3) 4x 90mm MI AA guns 
Searchlight Battery 6 x searchlights 


Special Weapons Group 
40mm Anti-aircraft Battery 12 x 40mm MI AA guns 


Searchlight Battery 6 x searchlights 
.50-cal. Machine Gun Platoon 12 x .50-cal. AA HMGs 
.30-cal. Machine Gun Platoon |2 x .30-cal. HMGs 


Amphibious corps organization 

Prior to the war the Marine Corps and Navy, with Army participation, formed 
joint training staffs on the East and West Coasts to conduct joint amphibious 
exercises and oversee unit training. These organizations went through a variety of 
name changes. The West Coast force was redesignated Amphibious Corps, Pacific 
Fleet (PhibCorpsPacFlt) in April 1942 under MajGen Clayton B. Volgal. MajGen 
Holland M. Smith and his former Amphibious Training Staff, FMF arrived from 
the East Coast and took over command of PhibCorpsPacFlit on October 1. MajGen 
Volgal’s staff then assumed command of the new I Marine Amphibious Corps 
(IMAC) at San Diego on the same date. PhibCorpsPacFlt continued training 
Marine and Army units for amphibious operations. On August 25, 1943 it was 
redesignated V Amphibious Corps (VAC) to support the Navy's Fifth Amphibious 
Force. VAC moved to Hawaii the next month and would begin controlling combat 
operations in January 1944 (VAC organization and operations are discussed in the 
forthcoming BTO 7 USMC in the PTO 1943-44). 

IMAC was originally envisioned only as an administrative headquarters to 
control overseas Marine units. However, as more Marine units deployed to the 
Pacific an operational headquarters was necessary. IMAC moved to Hawaii the 
same month it was organized. It then moved to New Caledonia in December 
1942 and was made responsible for ali Marine units in the Pacific except 


IMAC's insignia 
The | Marine Amphibious Corps’ 
shoulder insignia, or “battle 
biaze,” was authorized in 
July 1943 with its colors 
representing the national flag 
and the five white stars of the 
Southern Cross on a dark blue 
background, for duty in the 
South Pacific. The insignia was 
worn until the Corps was 
redesignated [Il Amphibious 
Corps in April 1944.4 
white-edged red diamond 
further identified types of corps 
units with a white device: 
Plainred Ist Corps HO&S 
diamond Battalion 
Ist Corps Medical 
Battalion 
Ist Corps MT 
Battalion 
Ist Corps NCB 
(53d NCB} 
Ist Corps Signal 
Battalion 
Ise Corps Tank 
Battalion (Medium) 
Parachute 1|st-3d Parachute 
canopy battalions 
Skull st—4th Raider 
battalions 
Crossed = Ist, 2d 155mm 
cannon Artillery 
barrels battalions 
Halftrack 2d Anti-tank 
with gun Battalion 


AA gun 3d, 4th, 9th—1 2th, 


l4cth Defense 
battalions 
Winged Ist, 2d Aviation 
castle Engineer battalions 
Star IMAC Supply Service 


Ist-4th Base depots 


Barrage Barrage Balloon 
balloon Group 
Barrage Balloon 
squadrons },3,5,6 
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Defense Force, Samoan Area; Marine aviation; and ships’ detachments. IMAC 
planned and coordinated the first Marine offensive operations on Guadalcanal, 
the Russells, and New Georgia, executed by the 1st and 2d MarDivs. On July 
10, 1943 MajGen Alexander Vandegrift took command. IMAC HQ was 
established on Vella Lavella in the Northern Solomons in August. In Octobe 
IMAC HQ moved to Guadalcanal to control operations on New Georgia while 
the Rear Echelon remained on New Caledonia. It was a joint command with 
the Army’s 37th Infantry and Americal divisions sometimes attached as weil a 
the 3rd New Zealand Division. MajGen Charles B. Barrett took over IMAC on 
September 15, but was killed in an accident in October, and MajGen Vandegrifi 
reassumed command until MajGen Roy S. Geiger took command on November 
10. IMAC went on to fight on Bougainville with the 3d MarDiv at the end of 
the year. In April 1944 it was redesignated II] Amphibious Corps to serve with 
the Third Amphibious Force. 

The four raider battalions were consolidated into the ist Marine Raider 
Regiment on Espiritu Santo in March. The 1st Artillery Battalion was armed with 
155mm M1 howitzers and the 2d with 155mm M1A1 guns, both with three four 
tube batteries. The 2d AT Battalion, which never saw combat, had three batteries, 
each with 8 x M3 SPM 75mm guns, 4x 37mm Mé SP AT guns, and 4 x M3A1 scout 
cars. Activation and deactivation dates are provided. Those without a deactivation 
date were redesignated as IIT Amphibious Corps units in 1944. 


1 Marine Amphibious Corps, Fleet Marine Force 


Ist Corps HQ&S Battalion* | Sep 43 

Ist Corps Medical Battalion | Dec 42 

Ist Corps MT Battalion | Oct 42 

Ist Corps NC Battalion (53d NCB) 22 Dec 42 

Ist Corps Signal Battalion | Jun 43 

Ist Corps Tank Battalion (Medium) 18 Jan 43-15 Feb 44 
Ist Marine Parachute Regiment | Apr 43-29 Feb 44 


Ist-3d Parachute Battalions 


Ist Marine Raider Regiment 15 Mar 43-1 Feb 44 
2d Marine Raider Regiment (Provisional) 12 Sep 43-26 Jan 44 
Ist 155mm Artillery Battalion, IMAC 1} Dec 42 

2d [55mm Artillery Battalion, IMAC | Aug 43 

2d AT Battalion | Sep 42-17 Dec 43 
Supply Service, IMAC 20 May 43-4 Apr 44 

Ist-4th Base Depots 
Transient Center, IMAC | Jun 43 
Barrage Balloon Group, IMAC 10 fan 43-15 Dec 43 


Barrage Balloon Squadrons |, 3,5, and 6 


* Organized from Ist Corps Special and Service Battalion, raised in January {943 by 
consolidating separate service companies. 


Separate infantry regiment organization 

Besides infantry regiments organic to divisions, the Marine Corps organized 
separate regiments under a special 5,393-man T/O. Both the 3d and 22d Marines 
were organized as such and initially served with brigades in the Samoas. They 
and later separate regiments were eventually assigned to divisions. Divisional 
regiments were sometimes detached with habitual reinforcing units along the 


line of regimental combat teams discussed later, but the separate regiments 
were organized with additional organic supporting units, although not all of 
these were always assigned. Supporting units would normally bear a single digit 
number (see 2d and 3d MarBdes above). Separate regiments were designated, for 
example, 3d Marines (Reinforced). Divisional regiments, when detached from 
their parent division, would be designated in a similar manner, but the attached 
support units retained their parent divisional battalions’ designations. 


D-330 Series Separate Infantry Regiment, 1942-43 


HOQ&S Company, Infantry Regiment 186 
infantry Battalion (x3) 953 
HQ Company 137 
Rifle Company (x3) 196 
Weapons Company 288 
Regimental Weapons Company 197 
75mm Artillery Battalion 605 
HQ&s Battery 152 
75mm Pack Howitzer Battery (x3) ISI 
Amphibian Tractor Company 135 
Anti-tank Battery 116 
Engineer Company 195 
Medical Company Il 
Motor Transport Company 1t3 
Naval Construction Company siti 
Pioneer Company 208 
Tank Company 103 
40mm Anti-aircraft Gun Platoon 69 
Ordnance Platoon 31 
Scout Platoon 26 
Service and Supply Platoon 103 
Band Section 29 


Task organization for combat 
The Marines fought in task-organized combined arms units with artillery, 
engineer, special, and service troops elements attached down to battalion 
and even company levels. The Marines’ triangular reinforcement concept 
was Structured to provide supporting elements for attachment to combat units. 
The infantry regiment was the basic unit for an amphibious landing and combat 
ashore. With habitual attachments an infantry regiment became a combat 
team (CT), identified by its regimental number, although on Guadalcanal the 
Ist MarDiv originally called them “combat groups”, identified by letters. Task- 
organized infantry battalions were called battalion landing teams (BLT) o1 simply 
landing teams (LT), identified by some combination of numbers indicating the 
battalion and parent regiment—BLT 3/1 for 3d Battalion, 1st Marines; LT 2/6 for 
2d Battalion, 6th Marines. 

Habitual attachments to a CT included: a 75mm pack howitzer battalion; tank, 
engineer, pioneer, amphibian tractor, motor transport, medical, and possibly 
Seabee companies (sometimes only platoons); an AT battery from the special 
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As perimeter defenses developed 
with continued Japanese assaults, 
improved positions were developed 
for crew-served weapons. This 
37mm M3A1 AT gun position on 
Guadalcanal provided sufficient 
protection from direct small arms 
and light mortar fire. 


Typical regimental combat team, 1943 


weapons battalion, a service and supply platoon and other detachments from 
the service battalion. An MP platoon might be attached to guard prisoners and 
direct traffic, and a section of the division band from the HQ company served 
as litter bearers, It is often assumed that platoons from these companies were 
then attached to BLTs. In some instances they were, such as tank, AT, and engineer 
platoons. In many cases they were retained under CT control and sub-units 
temporarily attached to battalions when necessary. Air liaison and naval gunfire 
control parties were attached down to battalion level to control those external fire 
support assets. Regimental weapons company elements may have been attached 
to battalions, but they could provide an additional maneuver element when one 
or more rifle platoons, a few tanks, and engineers, were attached. In this case they 
were used for economy-of-force missions, securing an exposed flank or gap, 
clearing a road, a mobile reserve. 

Attachments to CTs and BLTs varied greatly from operation to operation as 
the unit’s mission, terrain, and expected opposition dictated. After landing, 
pioneer, Seabee, amtrac, and MT companies often reverted to division control 
to work for the beach party and to consolidate transportation. Artillery 
battalions too were usually returned to division control under the artillery 
regiment along with any attached artillery units after the beachhead was 
secured. A specific artillery battalion was designated to provide direct support 
to each infantry regiment, but any and all battalions could be directed to 
support any other infantry unit, 

The infantry battalion might have a tank platoon attached plus a 37mm 
AT gun platoon from the regimental weapons company. The guns might 
be attached to rifle companies or retained under battalion control, as could 
75mm SPMs. An engineer platoon provided demolition and obstacle-breaching 


support. The battalion weapons company’s three HMG platoons were each 
attached to a rifle company and the 81mm mortar platoon was under battalion 
control. The HMGs from battalion and the LMGs of the company’s own 
weapons platoon could be attached to rifle platoons. Some, especially the 
HMGs, might be retained under company control to provide covering fire as 
was the 60mm mortar section. The HQ company operated forward and rear 
command posts, a message center, and supply and ammunition points. 
A battalion aid station was established and corpsmen were attached to each 
tifle platoon as well as small company aid stations being set up, The corpsmen 
were habitually detailed to rifle platoons and lived with them. 

All the various engineer regiment, special troops, and service troops 
battalions, minus their detached sub-units to CTs, were retained under the 
control of those organizations. They may have been designated support, service, 
engineer, anti-aircraft, etc. groups. There was no specified doctrine at this time 
for the contro! of these elements and they varied greatly from operation to 
operation. These units developed and maintained the beachhead rear area, and 
provided logistical and service support to frontline units. All available hands 
unloaded supplies and material from ships and landing craft. During this phase 
of the war, and with the proximity of islands in the Solomons to Japanese bases, 
the enemy was capable of executing counter-landings on US beachheads. 
Engineer regiment, special troops, and service troops were assigned beach 
defense sectors. They were often detailed to form provisional rifle companies to 
man thinly held perimeter sectors, provide second lines of defense in threatened 
sectors, and serve as reserves. Every Marine was first trained as a rifleman and 
these units had ample machine guns and BARs, making this a practical solution. 
Amtrac companies provided these ad hoc reserves with machine gun-armed, 
cross-country mobility. The special weapons battalion served as a mobile 
reaction force plus manned beach defenses. A defense battalion was always 
attached to a division for additional AA support as the Japanese in the Solomons 
were able to deliver numerous air attacks. It also conducted beach defense and 
its 155mm “Long Tom” guns, which replaced the Sin., offered valuable fire 
support to the frontline. It was one of the few corps or FMF assets available 
during this period for attachment to a division. Raider battalions, another corps 
asset, were often attached to divisions during this period, 

Once the landing was successfully accomplished and the beachhead 
secured, certain sub-units were reattached to other units at specific pre-planned 
times or on order to optimize their employment. Artillery and other sub-units 
attached to CTs might revert to the control of the artillery regiment, regimental 
reserve battalions might undertake new missions, and various elements were 
attached to the shore party. These assignments were usually pre-planned in 
operation orders. 


Another use for amtracs. 

Two LYT(I)s, their engines worn 
out, are used to support a 
temporary bridge, capable of 
supporting 2.5-ton cargo trucks, 
across Tenaru River in the 
Henderson Field perimeter, 
Guadalcanal. 
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A conventional plan of deploying 
an infantry regiment in the defense. 
On South Pacific islands an almost 
continuous defense line had to be 
established with no gaps between 
platoons, More often than not all 
three battalions were positioned 

in the main line of resistance (MLR) 
in order to defend the necessary 
frontage. The Army sometimes 
attempted to retain this 
deployment in the jungle, and 
exposed themselves to infiltration 
attacks in the rear. 


END 
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Tactics 


The island war required the Marine division to perform four basic combat 
missions: (1) execute an amphibious assault on a hostile shore, (2) establish a 
beachhead, {3} conduct a defense of the beachhead, and (4) execute an 
offensive to destroy enemy forces on the island. With the exception of Tarawa 
Atoll in November 1943, most Marine operations in this period saw an 
unopposed or lightly opposed landing on large South Pacific islands, the 
occupation and defense of a perimeter in which airfields were rebuilt and 
constructed, and then offensive operations to drive the enemy irom the island 
or contain him at a distance from the perimeter and airfields. The defense 
phase resulted in the Japanese expending large numbers of troops battering 
themselves against a perimeter protected by air, artillery, and naval gunfire. 
Naval gunfire was not always available during these early, prolonged 
campaigns. Supporting naval forces were often forced to depart the area 
because of the Japanese naval and air threat or to engage Japanese navy forces 
elsewhere. In later campaigns naval support remained on-station for the 
operation’s duration. 

Basic Marine infantry tactics, once established ashore, were not that much 
different from the Army’s. Infantry regiment organization of both services was 
similar, although the allocation of some crew-served weapons was slightly 
different. Marine field artillery, tank, and engineer concepts were similar to 
the Army’s, in fact many Marine officers attended Army branch schools. In 
most instances the Marines used Army manuals covering everything from 
field hygiene to weapons and tactics. There were 
philosophical differences though, and the Marines 
tended to be more aggressive, to push harder with 
infantry rather than rely on fire support. There were 
times when it was a necessary attribute, There were 
other times when it might have been wiser to employ 
troops more sparingly. 


Amphibious assault 

An amphibious operation began far in advance of 
the actual landing, comprising detailed planning, 
intelligence collection, assembly of supplies and 
forces from all services, training, load-out, rehearsals, 
movement to the objective, and pre-landing bom- 
bardment. The air and naval bombardment phase 
might begin weeks before the landing. Island bases 
elsewhere in the area were attacked, airfields 
neutralized, aircraft destroyed, and shipping sunk or 
driven from the area. Often, insufficient Allied assets 
and the strength of Japanese forces in the Solomons 
prevented a complete accomplishment of these goals in 
this early stage of the war. Until Jume 1944 and the 
Saipan operation, all Marine landings were conducted 
by a single division. A few smaller, battalion and 
regimental-sized landings were executed as well. In 
addition to the assault division, another Marine of 
Army division would be designated the area reserve. It 
might be held a considerable distance away and would 


require several days to sail to the objective island if needed. These were rarely 
deployed though. 

It must be mentioned that no two amphibious operations were planned, 
organized, or executed the same way. Available units and resources, mission, 
terrain, enemy forces, and evolving doctrine dictated the end result. The fact is 
that every operation broke new ground, and was essentially experimental. 
Amphibious warfare was an evolutionary process through the war, especially 
in that each operation saw new types of units fielded, new tactics, new 
organizational concepts, and innovative command and control measures. 

A Marine division would preferably land two regimental CTs simultaneously 
and adjacent to each other. The ability to accomplish this depended on the 
available landing beaches (preferably at least 1,000 yards wide per CT), surf 
conditions, obstacles, exit routes from beaches, proximity to the objective, 
enemy defenses, and availability and types of landing craft. In some instances 
only one CT could be landed, with a second following as soon as possible. 
A fourth battalion from another regiment might be attached to the assault CT, 
allowing two assault battalions to come ashore abreast followed by the other 
two. Beaches were designated by colors, which at this stage of the war were Red, 
Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, and White. Two separately identified beaches of 
each color could be assigned and designated, for example, Red and Red Two. 
It was soon realized that to prevent confusion both beaches required a number, 
Red One and Red Two. By late-1943 beaches were being subdivided up to four 
times as additional control measures were required and other colors were 
occasionally being assigned. This allowed more beaches to be designated and 
often a specific beach was assigned to each battalion rather than a regiment. 
These could be from 400 to 1,000-plus yards wide. 

The amphibious task force delivering the landing force would normally 
ative in the early morning hours of darkness on D-Day. The order to man 
embarkation stations was given well before dawn and the order to “land the 
landing force” soon followed. Landing-craft waves assembled some 5,000 yards 
out and made for shore with naval gunfire pounding the beaches and flights of 
fighters strafing. Gunfire and air strikes would shift to inland targets as the lead 
assault wave came within a few hundred yards of the beach. Amtracs were not 
used by the assault waves until the Tarawa assault. The assault waves were 
landed by landing craft, personnel (LCP); landing craft, personnel (Large) 
(LCP(L}}; and landing craft, personnel (Ramp) (LCP(R)). The first two of these 
lacked bow ramps. These were similarly designed and were eventually replaced 
by the landing craft, vehicle or personnel (LCVP), the most numerously 
produced beaching craft in World War II. Tanks and artillery were Janded by 
landing craft, tank Mk V (LCT(5)) and landing craft, mechanized Mk II and III 
(LCM(2)/(3)). Fire-support landing craft armed with barrage rockets and 
automatic weapons to suppress the defenders were not available until 1944. 
Nor were there frogmen from Navy Underwater Demolition teams available to 
Tteconnoiter routes for landing craft and demolish underwater obstacles. 

Most landings were made between 0700 and 0900 hours in the morning 
(H-Hour). They were invariably executed up to one hour later than planned, 
but this was due to assembly and weather problems rather than enemy action. 
Daylight was essential to assemble the assault waves, navigate, direct 
supporting fire, ensure landings were made in the correct locations, and to 
allow effective maneuvering ashore. Only separate battalion and smaller 
landings were attempted in darkness. It was common for units to land some 
distance from their intended sites, even on the wrong beaches. Evasive action 
taken by landing craft under fire, the effects of current and wind, and the 
Similarity in appearance of the smoke-shrouded shoreline from bobbing 
landing craft low in the water, all contributed to this. 

A CT would normally land two battalions abreast with the regimental 
teserve battalion landing behind one of the assault battalions on the outer 
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Besides the amphibious assault 
mission, the Marine Corps provided 
guards to secure naval installations, 
assigned to stateside and overseas 
Marine barracks and detachments. 


flank of the beachhead. This allowed it to move into a position to secure the 
exposed flank as the assault battalions pushed inland to their initial objectives. 
The first waves of assault troops were accompanied by LMG and 60mm mortar 
squads. HMGs, 81mm mortars, and AT guns came ashore in following waves 
with reserve companies and support troops such as engineers, headquarters 
(commanders with signalmen came ashore with the assault waves), and shore 
party details. Aid stations generally landed with the unit headquarters they 
supported. Tanks, artillery, AA guns, and more support and service troops 
followed. The shore party command group landed after the combat elements 
were ashore and was accompanied by the medical collecting station group, 
which was responsible for evacuating the wounded to transports. Besides 
establishing company, battalion, and regimental aid stations, the medical 
company supporting a regiment also possessed collecting parties, which 
evacuated casualties from company aid stations to battalion or regimental aid 
stations using ambulance jeeps and litter bearers. 

Within an hour of the initial landing, even if it were opposed, all of a 
regiment’s combat elements could be ashore. The divisional reserve regiment 
would land later in the day. It might be retained in reserve or sent into the line 
as the beachhead expanded, but at least a battalion would be held in division 
Teserve. Reserve battalions were often initially detailed to the shore party to 
help with unloading. A detail of 150 men were required to unload a transport, 
with its cargo moved ashore by barge; 100 men for a landing ship, tank (LST); 
and 50 men for a landing craft, infantry (LCI). These two large beaching craft 
became available to support ongoing operations in March and May 1943 
respectively, and first participated in the assault on New Georgia later that year. 

Any given unit divided into several echelons. The essential combat elements 
would land in the assault waves followed by heavier weapons, support troops, 
and equipment. Non-essential support personnel and equipment would follow 
later, sometimes the next day. Unit load and echelon plans were complicated 
and assignment of elements to different waves and to individual landing craft 
was extremely complex. Ammunition, medical supplies, fuel, water, rations, 
and other matériel came ashore and were stockpiled in beachhead dumps. 

Once the morning landing was accomplished and the enemy beach defenses 
cleared, the assault units moved inland to seize their initial objectives, secure 
the flanks of the beachhead, and establish contact with adjacent units. 
A minimum 500-600-yard-deep beachhead was necessary to allow space for 
everything that followed. Even then, space for command posts, aid stations, 
artillery, AA weapons, reserve units, assembly areas, supply dumps, and more 
was at a premium. The goal on D-Day was to push further inland to broaden 
the beachhead. D-Day objectives were terrain features that provided good 
defensive positions to defend against the inevitable night counterattacks and 
endless infiltration attempts. Besides enemy resistance, unexpected terrain 
difficulties {swamps hidden behind the beaches, broken ground, and dense 
jungle) might delay consolidation of objectives. It might require several days to 
expand the perimeter to the desired size, secure the airfield, and anchor the 
perimeter on defendable terrain features. 

Often subsidiary landing operations were conducted in conjunction with 
the main landing. These operations usually occurred just prior to the main 
landing. Battalion teams or the divisional scout company landed on and 
cleared small adjacent islands of any Japanese defenders and lookouts. 
The Marines then established their own security outposts on these islands. 


Defense of the perimeter 


Many of the Solomon Islands operations required the establishment of a 
perimeter within which airfields were constructed. Although supported by 
carrier aircraft, the lodgment required a permanent aviation presence for close 
ait support, to defend against enemy air attacks, interdict enemy forces moving 


toward the perimeter, and conduct area air patrols and offensive missions 
against nearby enemy bases. These perimeters were held for months against 
Japanese attacks from land, air, and sea. Additional Marine and Army units 
would reinforce the perimeter, ultimately defended by two or three divisions. 

The Henderson Field perimeter on Guadalcanal was held for three months 
by the ist MarDiv and attached Army regiments. The Army’s Americal and 
25th Infantry divisions and the 2d MarDiv later cleared the island. A similar 
situation occurred on Bougainville. The 3d MarDiv and 37th InfDiv defended 
the Cape Torokina perimeter and its airfields for a month and a half, US Army 
and later Australian Army divisions maintained the perimeter to the end of the 
wat without completely clearing the large island, but contained the Japanese 
on the island’s opposite ends. The Guadalcanal perimeter had a 14,000-yard 
inland frontage and was almost 6,000 yards deep. The 8,000-yard-deep Cape 
Torokina perimeter had an 11,000-yard frontage. A similar situation was to 
occur on New Britain in early-1944, but the Japanese were contained at Rabaul 
on the far end of the island with Army units relieving the Marines and they 
themselves being relieved by the Australians, 

A Marine division had three infantry regiments, each with three battalions 
to give the division a total of nine battalions. Each battalion had three rifle 
companies for a divisional total of 27 companies. The 27 rifle companies 
fielded a total of 81 rifle platoons. The triangular organization provided for 
each echelon employing two sub-units up and one in reserve, the standard 
“two up, one back” concept; for example, two infantry regiments were in the 
frontline and one in reserve. The two frontline regiments each had two 
battalions in the frontline for a divisional total of four battalions in the line 
out of nine. These four battalions each had two rifle companies in the line so 
that the divisional front was covered by eight out of the 27 rifle companics. 
Of the division’s 81 rifle platoons only 16 truly manned the frontline. 
Realistically each company’s “reserve platoon” (called the support platoon) 
could be considered to be in the frontline as well as it was usually in sight of 
the two forward platoons and able to provide covering fire, thus meaning 
there were 22 rifle platoons in the divisional frontline. This deployment of 
infantry sub-units applied to both defense and offense. Rifle platoons placed 
all squads in the line helding no reserve. On Guadalcanal, until Army 
divisions arrived, the Marines were forced to put all three regiments on the 
perimeter plus the parachute and raider battalions. Often all three of a 
regiment’s battalions had to be in the line. Seldom was an entire regiment 
held in reserve. One or two battalions were held in division reserve though. 
Such situations made the use of engincers and special troops as ad hoc reserves 
essential. The beaches had to be defended as well, first by the infantry and 
then by special and service troops, special weapons battalion elements, and 
the attached defense battalion. Every unit was stretched thin. On Guadalcanal 
there were actually inland portions of the perimeter secured only by widely 
separated outposts backed by ad hoc reserves. lt was a gamble, with the 
Marines counting on the extremely rugged terrain in these sectors to restrict 
the enemy. They had no choice, there were not enough troops. Later the 
infantry regiments were shifted inland as Japanese attacks increased from 
there. Standard unit frontages specified in manuals meant little. The terrain 
and vegetation were so varied and unit strength fluctuated so widely that 
standard frontages, depth of positions, distances behind the lines for 
command posts and support elements were meaningless. 

Dense tropical forests, often with visibility limited to under 10 yards, 
swamps, man-high kunai grass, hills, ridges, and ravines, meant that units had 
tohold narrower than normal frontages as the intervals between positions were 
teduced to provide sufficient firepower against bazai charges and to prevent 
night infiltration. Even small positions had to be prepared for all-around 
defense. Continuous frontlines without even small gaps and backed by all 
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available automatic weapons were essential. Aggressive 
patrolling to the front was necessary to determine the 
enemy’s location and future actions. 

The failure of some Army units to adapt to this 
initial situation often proved a source of contention 
between the two services. Some Army units tended to 
establish defenses appropriate for a more conventional 
environment as expected in Europe. Company and 
platoon strongpoints with substantial gaps between 
units were established. The gaps were supposed to be 
covered by outposts, patrols, and fire. However, this 
allowed infiltration into rear areas and did not halt 


Troops of the 2d Battalion, 
2st Marines, 3d MarDiv on 
Bougainville advance while 
protecting an M3 light rank. 
Tank-infantry coordination 
was essential and increasingly 
emphasized in pre-deployment 
training. 


banzai attacks. The lack of visibility in the forested, 
broken terrain prevented fire from effectively covering 
gaps. This applied not just to the defense of the perimeter, but when defensive 
lines were established each night as offensive operations to clear the island were 
conducted, Adapting to the new environment was a learning process for both the 
Army and Marines. The Marines too made the same mistake in the early days on 
Guadalcanal, but quickly learned to establish thin outpost lines rather than widely 
separated strongpoints. 

During the defense of the perimeter and offensive operations to clear the rest 
of the island, the Navy was heavily relied on for air and naval gunfire support, 
delivery of munitions and supplies, ship-to-shore communications, and 
evacuation of the wounded (troop transports operated hospitals), The Navy also 
kept the Japanese navy at a distance, interdicted barge and transport traffic 
attempting to reinforce the objective island, conducted local combat air patrols, 
and attacked airfields and bases on other islands within range. 


Fighting inland—patrol and attack 

Even while the defense of the perimeter was being conducted, the Marines 
executed offensive operations inland. These actions expanded the perimeter 
and cleared areas heid by the enemy. The Marines were offensively oriented 
and not content to let the enemy batter himself against the perimeter defenses, 
The perimeter may have been virtually impervious, but offensive operations 
and aggressive patrolling were necessary to keep the enemy out of artillery 
range and prevent him from assembling for attacks on it. Most of these 
operations were conducted along the coast. While terrain there was often 
tugged, the interiors of the Solomons’ large islands were mountainous, 
trackless, and broken, and their jungles extremely dense. Some small 
operations were conducted in the interiors, but they were extremely difficult to 
support logistically. Fighting along the more moderate terrain of the coastal 
plains allowed the Marines to be resupplied by landing craft and evacuate 
wounded by the same means. The terrain there favored the defending Japanese 
as it was often cross-compartmented, with ridges, ravines, and streams running 
perpendicular to the coast, requiring an advancing force to move across 
repeated defendable terrain features. 

The advance halted before nightfall. Neither Marine nor Army units 
attempted any significant night attacks. The tendency was for units to 
continue their advance and secure as much ground as possible while daylight 
lasted. The faster the ground could be cleared, the sooner the operation could 
be concluded. Up to two hours though were required to establish a good night 
defensive position. Foxholes were dug; crew-served weapons positioned and 
sighted; positions camouflaged; naval gunfire, artillery and mortars registered; 
field telephone lines laid and circuits checked; contact established with 
adjacent units; fires coordinated; booby traps and early warning devices set up; 
troops familiarized thernselves with the ground to their front; ammunition and 
rations were brought forward and distributed; and dozens of other essential 


tasks completed. A long, wearing night followed as the Japanese attempted to 
infiltrate, probe, and possibly launch a major attack. Troops stayed in their 
holes. To emerge meant being shot from an adjacent position. 

Marine infantry tactics differed little from those used by the Army, or just 
about any other army of the period: triangular organization, two-up one-back 
deployment, supporting weapons allocated to the appropriate user level, fire 
and maneuver, on-call artillery support. The combat environment necessitated 
changes though, with its extremely rugged terrain, limited visibility, slow cross- 
country movement, rain and swamps, heat and humidity, and a virtual lack of 
roads limiting combat support and logistics. A major contribution of the 
engineers and Seabees was to construct vehicle trails and roads to the front. 
A tenuous and resolute enemy willing to press the attack until he achieved his 
objective or died, an enemy who preferred to die defending his mud-filled hole 
rather than surrender, also had an effect on small-unit tactics. It was a small 
unit war, regardless of the fire support and logistical] efforts required to sustain 
large operations. Regimental and battalion operations were nothing more than 
a related succession of combat patrols and platoon attacks. Three or four 
platoons could be fighting in an area of only several hundred square yards and 
never see each other, much less support each other. 

In the offense the regiment served as a tactical control headquarters 
coordinating supporting fire. The battalions were the main fire and maneuver 
units. It was not uncommon for battalions to be cross-attached between 
regiments and sometimes an additional battalion might be attached to a 
regiment. Depending on the mission and terrain, regiments would be 
teinforced with essentially the same assets they had as CTs. Service elements 
would support from the rear though and artillery was retained under divisional 
control to support the one or two regiments engaged in the attack. Attacking 
battalions generally kept two companies in the line and a third in reserve. This 
was essential as attacking companies and platoons were quickly worn out by 
heat, humidity, rugged terrain, combat stress, and enemy action—all amplified 
by weeks of poor rations, water shortages, tropical illnesses, and sleep 
deprivation. Companies were constantly rotated into reserve where even a 
short break allowed them to regain their strength, rest, eat, and resupply. 
This allowed battalions to keep up a relatively high tempo of operations. 
Each company normally kept a platoon in reserve for the same reason. 

The rifle platoon was the basic assault element. Working in conjunction 
with the other forward platoon of the company, they maneuvered against 
defended positions directly supported by machine guns, mortars, and 37mm 
AT guns. These weapons though had their limitations: more effective weapons, 
such as the bazooka and portable flamethrower, were still in their infancy. 

Platoons moved with the squads on line if the terrain permitted, but in 
tangled jungies they usually moved in a column of squads. They could too easily 
lose contact with each other and some squads would lag behind if they 
attempted to move on line in such difficult terrain. Such terrain did not permit 
each element or even individuals to move at a constant pace. The column 
allowed the trailing squads to move into position to either flank once contact 
was made. A small security patrol led the way forward and flank security was 
maintained by pairs of Marines. Accompanying machine-gun squads would be 
well forward in such a formation to allow their rapid positioning when engaged. 
Ifthe terrain and visibility allowed, the platoon would deploy on a wider front. 
Such a formation was often limited to an advance of 500 yards or less an hour. 

The nine-man rifle squads used into early-1943 were similar to those in 
other armies, a smali group of riflemen with a single light automatic weapon 
on which the squad's base of fire was built. As casualties mounted the 
platoon’s eight-man automatic rifle squad was usually absorbed into the rifle 
squads. It was soon realized that to maneuver what were essentially four rifle 
squads was more difficult in close terrain. Larger rifle squads with two 
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automatic weapons were better suited. Larger squads could also still function 
effectively after taking casualties. 

Platoons were the element usually employed to defeat fortified positions. 
The Japanese never emplaced a pillbox alone. Two or three pillboxes, each 
with one to three light or heavy machine guns, were positioned for mutual 
support, and covered each other. They in turn were covered by snipers, 
riflemen, more LMGs, and 50mm grenade dischargers (“knee mortars”) in 
foxholes scattered throughout the area. All positions were masterfully 
camouflaged. To attack one pillbox or cave was to receive a high volume of fire 
from multiple directions and ranges. These covering positions would have to 
be dealt with first—a slow, dangerous process. Then, while some elements of 
the platoon suppressed remaining positions, an assault group, supported by 
available machine guns, AT guns, and mortars, would attack the main position 
with grenades and demolitions. 

The April 1943 12-man rifle squad reflected these lessons, and the automatic 
rifle squad was removed. The new rifle squad could operate as two six-man 
groups, each with a BAR, with one group advancing and the other covering, in 
leapfrog fashion. The squad leader controlled one group and the assistant leader 
the other. The old squad’s two designated scouts were unnecessary—in the jungle 
every man was a scout. This organization was a prelude to the 1944 squad 
organized into three fire teams, each with its own designated leader. 

The scout company, even though organic to the tank battalion, served 
under division control. Besides conducting reconnaissance missions, it was 
frequently assigned to clear small islands of the enemy, plug gaps between 
battalions and regiments, and secure broad fronts in secondary sectors by 
establishing outposts, conducting beach defense to prevent counter-landings, 
rear area security and mop-up. It was occasionally misused as a divisional 
headquarters guard unit too. 


Tank-infantry tactics 

The Marines’ theoretical tactical employment of tanks up to this point was 
much influenced by reports from Europe. Little thought was given to the 
unique aspects of Pacific island fighting and possible Japanese tactics. The 
Marines were also limited by early landing craft that could transport only light 
tanks. While the terrain Hmited tank employment, there were still many areas 
in which they were valuable support weapons. On Pacific islands tanks were 
purely infantry support weapons; there were few tank-on-tank battles. 

Occasionally bulidozers were used to plow paths though the jungle to allow 
tanks to reach enemy positions. They could engage pillboxes impervious to 
machine gun fire that would cut down exposed riflemen. They stripped 
camouflage from pillboxes with 37mm canister rounds and either covered 
assault troops with their ample machine guns, allowing them to move in for 
the kill, or knocked out the position themselves, though this often proved 
difficult with the 37mm. The Japanese conducted a tank attack on the right 
flank of the Marine’s Guadalcanal beachhead during the October Battle of the 
Matanikau. All ten Japanese medium tanks were destroyed by a few 37mm AT 
guns and a single halftrack-mounted 75mm. No Marine tanks were able to 
make it to the area to face the only enemy use of armor on Guadatcanal. 

Tanks were vulnerable to close-in Japanese infantry attacks and AT guns. In one 
unsupported tank action at the close of the September Battle for Bloody Ridge, five 
out of six Marine tanks were knocked out. It was absolutely essential that infantry 
accompany tanks for close-in protection, to locate targets, and direct their fire. 
Close coordination was also necessary with supporting artillery and mortars. 

In the New Georgia operations, the Army’s XIV Corps, tasked with seizing 
Munda Point, possessed no tanks. The grueling battle sucked in the 37th and 
43d InfDivs on a 2,000-yard front in dense, wet jungle. Three light tank platoons 
organic to the supporting Marine 9th, 10th, and 11th Defense battalions were 


the only available armor, there to provide long-range 155mm gunfire and AA 
defense. 

The 9th Battalion’s tank platoon was committed from the beginning of the 
July 1943 operation and lost seven of its eight tanks. They had advanced 
leaving their infantry support behind, allowing them to become victims of 
Japanese infantry. This platoon introduced a new weapon to the battlefield, the 
tank-mounted flamethrower. Another innovation was fitting a field telephone 
on the rear of tanks to allow infantrymen to communicate with the crew. 
By now the need for effective tank-infantry coordination was fully realized. In 
one instance, the infantry were halted by a strong bunker line. The tanks’ 
37mm guns stripped vegetation from bunkers using canister rounds, then 
knocked them out with high explosive rounds and flamethrowers. The timely 
introduction of a few tanks revived the attack’s momentum. 

With accompanying riflemen pinned down by machine-gun fire, tanks were 
forced to twist and turn through the maze of falien trees and stumps to avoid 
the attacking enemy armed with magnetic hand-mines. At one point the tanks 
had advanced beyond their infantry support, but stayed in place, hammering 
the Japanese to prevent them from assaulting the bogged-down American 
infantrymen, Japanese AT guns engaged Marine tanks at such close range in the 
dense vegetation that the tanks’ guns could not be depressed sufficiently to 
engage them. The 10th and 11th Defense battalions’ tank platoons, committed 
later in the fight, suffered fewer losses than the 9th. 

In August, the remaining 13 tanks from the three platoons spearheaded the 
mop-up on nearby Arundel Island. They moved into position during a rainstorm 
to cover their noise and advanced ahead of the attacking infantry. They achieved 
complete surprise, penetrated the defenses, and rolled up the bunker line, Army 
officers called it one of the finest tank~infantry coordination efforts they had 
ever seen, resulting in a swift conclusion to the operation. 


Light Tank Battalion, | 942-43 
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Reminiscent of World War i, 
members of the 6th Marines 
assigned to the Ist MarBde 
(Provisional) conduct bayonet 
practice on Iceland. At this time 
NCOs still carried a pistol as well 
as a rifle. Pistols later disappeared 
from infantry regiments. 


Weapons and equipment 


The Marine Corps began the war with essentially outdated weapons. New 
weapons were fast coming off production lines, but it would not be until well 
into 1943 and after the Guadalcanal campaign that they would receive many 
of them. The necessities of amphibious warfare initially placed restrictions on 
Marine weapons. Early landing craft had modest capacities as did amtracs. 
Artillery, AA guns, and other heavy weapons required heavy trucks and tractor 
prime movers. Shipping space limited these. Infantry weapons, both individual 
and crew-served, had to be rugged, reliable, and able to withstand the 
punishment inflicted by the tropical environment. They had to be light 
enough to mam-pack, For the most part the Marines used the same weapons as 
the Army although some models unique to the Marines were employed. These 
tended to be replaced by standard models to prevent redundancy on 
production lines and to streamline logistics. 


Individual weapons 


The .30-cal. M1903, M1903A1, and M1903A3 Springfield armed the Corps’ 
riflemen at the beginning of the war. Considered one of the best bolt-action rifles 
in the world, it was equalled by the Japanese 7.7mm Model 99 (1939) Arisaka. 
The Springfield’s workmanship and refinements made it a quality weapon, but 
when it came down to rifleman facing rifleman, both were armed with a rugged, 
reliable, accurate, bolt-action, five-shot rifle firing cartridges with similar 
characteristics. The Corps had adopted the semi-automatic 30-cal. M1 Garand 
rifie in 1940, but production priority went to the Army. Rugged, reliable, and 
capable of a high rate of fire with an eight-round magazine, it gave Marines and 
soldiers an edge in close combat. Its introduction met with some resistance from 
a generation of NCOs raised with the Springfield in a culture of precision, long- 
range musketry. They deemed the M1 too heavy and complex for simple recruits 
to operate and maintain, Marines on Corregidor, Wake, and Guam fought with 
the Springfield as they did on Guadalcanal and New Georgia. Many Marines may 
have bemoaned the passing of the ‘03, but others had no reservations about 
“borrowing” M1 rifles from the Army during those actions. The Ist MarDiv was 
issued M1 rifles in April 1943 in Australia after departing from Guadalcanal. By 
the time of Bougainville in November 1943 the entire FMF had received Mis. 
Springfields soldiered on as sniper rifles fitted with 5x and 8x telescopes for an 
800-yard range and each rifle squad initially retained an ‘03 fitted with an Ml 
rifle grenade launcher until M7 launchers were available for the M1 rifle. 

The .30-cal. M1 carbine was adopted by the Corps 


in 1941, but again, it was not until 1943 that they 
became widely available. The semi-automatic weapon 
had a 15-round magazine and fired a short, pistol-like 
cartridge, entirely different from that used in rifles and 
machine guns. It looked sharp, was light and compact, 
and many sought it. In combat they found it was good 
for what it was designed for, close-range self defense, 
though it lacked the range, penetration through brush, 
and knockdown power of the M1903 or M1 rifles. The 
1942 infantry regiment was authorized only 17 .45-cal. 
M1911A1 Colt pistols, carried by certain officers, but 
943 MI carbines were authorized. They were to be 
carried by officers, weapons crewmen, signalmen, 


headquarters personnel, and others for self defense. 
There were almost 11,000 carbines in a division, but 
only about 7,500 rifles. Until the carbine became widely 
available, Springfield rifles and Reising SMGs were 
substituted, The 10th Marines [artillery], for example, 
received MSO Reisings in lieu of carbines prior to 
Guadalcanal. In the 1943 division T/O there were just 
over 11,000 carbines, over 8,000 rifles, and 300 pistols, 
but not a single pistol in infantry and artillery regiments. 
The 1943 reorganization allocated 100 12-gauge M12 
and M97 Winchester pump-action riot shotguns to each 
infantry regiment for issue as necessary. 

The Marines had used .45-cal. Thompson $MGs since 
the early 1920s (M1921, M1928). Pre-war and early-war 
Thompson production was prioritised for the Army and 


the British. In search of an SMG, the Marines adopted 

the .45-cal. M50 and M55 Reising in 1942. The M50 had a solid wooden stock 
and the M55 a flimsy folding wire stock, a pistol grip, and lacked a muzzle 
compensator. Initially the parachute battalions were armed with only 656 Reisings 
and no rifles. Reising guns proved prone to jamming especially in sandy terrain, a 
serious deficiency on Pacific islands, as well as rusting. This was not so much 
because of the design, but because low-quality metals were used and they were 
made with looser tolerances to speed production. Marines claimed the “Rusting 
gun” made a poor club, much less a reliable firearm. In late-1943 they were 
withdrawn from the FMF and given to guards in Marine barracks and ship's 
detachments. Only 78 .45-cal. M1 or M1A1 Thompson SMGs were authorized 
in the 1943 division. The M1928A1 Thompson remained in use. All models of 
Thompsons were found in limited use in rifle platoons even though the T/O did 
not call for them. 

The bipod-mounted, 20-round, magazine-fed .30-cal. M1918A2 Browning 
automatic rifle served as the squad automatic weapon. Rugged and reliable, it 
proved to be an effective weapon, pumping out a great deal of firepower. The 
M1918A2 was capable of fully automatic fire only in low and high rates. Set on 
the low rate, single shots could be fired. Some M1918 and M1918A1 BARs were 
used on Guadalcanal, but most were converted to A2 standards. The former two 
models could fire semi- and fully automatic. The M1918 lacked a bipod. More 
often than not bipods were removed to reduce the heavy weapon’s weight. 

Paratroopers were issued the .30-cal. M1941 Johnson rifle, a semi-automatic 
with a 10-round magazine, to supplement the Reising. They also used the .30-cal. 
M1941 Johnson LMG with a 20-round side-feed magazine. Used as a squad 
automatic weapon, it was sometimes described as an automatic rifle disguised as 
alight machine gun. Both were good weapons, lighter, but not as rugged as the 
Mi rifle and BAR they were intended to replace. They were eventually dropped 
from use, mainly because it was more efficient to produce only one rifle and one 
squad automatic weapon common to all the armed forces. 


Crew-served infantry weapons 


Machine guns were essential to fight off infantry attacks and provide suppressive 
fire in the attack. The company light machine gun was the .30-cal. M1919A4 
Browning. This was an air-cooled weapon mounted on a light tripod. The 
30-cal. M1917A1 Browning HMG armed the battalion weapons company. This 
was a watercooled gun on a heavy tripod. While heavy, it could keep up the 
high, sustained rate of fire invaluable when facing banzai charges. It was equally 
valued for its highly accurate long-range fire support. The .50-cal. HB-M2 HMG 
was mounted on tanks and amtracs. Few were assigned to infantry units with 
dedicated crews. Those assigned to battalion and regtmental AT platoons were 
later withdrawn. 


The MI flamethrower, issued in only 
limited numbers in 1942, proved to 
be unreliable and too short-ranged 
to be effective. Portable 
flamethrowers were initially issued 
only to the engineer battalions and 
were not widely used by infantry 
units until early 1944 when more 
reliable models were fielded. 
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USMC infantry battalion weapons, 
194|—43 

[R = range in yards; VV = weight in ibs; 
O = operation method] 


m™ 45-cal. MISLIAI Colt pistal 
POR SOW 2.43.0 semi-aite, 
Tord magazine 
gM .30-cal. M1903 Springfield rifle 
bE I 
R 600; YY 8.69; O bolt-action, 
5-rd magazine 
-30-cal. M1S03AI Springfield sniper rifle 
© R 800:W 10.4: © bolt-action, 
5-rd enagazine 
.30-cal. M1903A3 rifle wich Mi grenade 
launcher and MI7 fragmentation rifle 
grenade 
R (rifle) 800; R (grenade) 150 
-30-cal. M1 Garand rifle 
rR 600:W 9.5; O semi-auto, 
8-rd magazine 
iQ -30-cal. Mi] carbine 
R 230;W 5.5; O semi-auto, 
15-rd magazine 
-30-cail.M1918A2 Browning Auromacic 
F Rifle 
R 600;W 19.4; © full-auto, 
20-rd magazine 


@ Ny -45-cal. M50 Reising submachine gun 
Nee R 100:W 6.74: 0 semi- and full-auto. 
20-rd magazine 
m -45-cal.M19284) Thompson 
* submachine gun 
R 300; 10.75; 0 semi- and full-auto, 
20-rd magazine, 50-rd drum 
MM .30-cal, MIZI9A4 Browning light 
iy machine gun 
R t,800;W 31:0 full-auto, bele-fed 
@ .30-cal. MIS17AI Browning heavy 
&# machine gun 
R 1,800; WV 33.5; © ful-aura, bele-fed 
.50-cal. HB-M2. Browning heavy machine 
> gun on AA mount 
R 1.809; WV 84; © full-auro, bele-fed 
2.36in. Mt “bazocka" AT rocker 
' launcher 
R 250;W 13.1 
% Mk JI fragmentation hand grenade 
R 30-40; W 1.3 
Satchel charge (8 x 2.5 Ib MI tetryof 
blocks linked by cord) 
R S—l0;¥W 22: © hand-thrown 
oy (Oy MI portable flamethrower 
Saw R OIS~-20;VV¥ 76; O compressed air 
& 3%rmm M3AI AT gun 
R, 1,000; ¥¥ $E2 
60mm M2 mortar 
R 1,965;VV 36.5 


w 
o 8imm M1 mortar 
‘ me 3.290. Ite 


Mortars too were invaluable in the defense because of their ability to deliver 
immediately a large volume of fire to break up attacks. In the support of attacks 
they drove the enemy under cover and helped keep their heads down. They 
had only limited effect on the normally well-constructed Japanese pillboxes, 
bunkers, and cave positions. The 60mm M2 served at company level to provide 
immediate fire support with high explosive and white phosphorus smoke. The 
complete mortar weighed 42 lbs, making it as portable as a light machine gun 
and able to keep pace behind the rifle platoons they supported. While it had a 
range of almost 2,000 yards, its real value was that it had a minimum range of 
50 yards, allowing it to provide close defensive fire. It was also valuable for 
providing illumination flares to hamper night infiltration, but these rounds 
were not available until late-1943. The 81mm M1 was found at battalion level 
and had a range of almost 3,300 yards. Provided with the same types of 
ainmunition, it was more effective in knocking out pillboxes because of the 
heavier weight of its projectile. 

While there was little threat from armor, the 37mm M3A1 AT gun was 
valuable, especially in the defense. Its small size allowed it to be manhandled 
into position on rough terrain. The tiny high explosive and armor-piercing 
rounds had limited effect on pillboxes though. The 37mm used a canister 
round with 122 3/sin. lead balls effective from 40-250 yards. Its shotgun effect 
was deadly to banzai charges and invaluable for stripping camouflaging 
vegetation from enemy positions, allowing them to be attacked by other 
means. Halftrack-mounted 75mm guns and 75mm pack howitzers in the direct 
fire role were more effective, but getting them into position was often difficult. 

The 37mm M6 AT gun consisted of an M3A1 gun on a three-quarter ton 
truck. It was impractical on rugged jungle islands as it could seldom be moved 
into position and then had to be backed in, as the gun only faced to the rear. 
It was phased in by late-1943. The M3 halftrack-mounted 75mm SPM was a 
mobile weapon mounting an M1897A4 gun. An effective anti-tank weapon, its 
primary use was to knock out pillboxes. 

The lightweight, man-portable 2.36in. M1 and M1A1 AT rocket launchers 
(“bazookas”) were not available to the Marines until Tarawa and then only in 
small numbers. Priority had gone to Army units destined for North Africa. It 
was included in the 1943 T/O with 53 per infantry regiment, with many being 
assigned to headquarters and support elements for AT self-defense. It was not 
provided dedicated crewmen. Riflemen were trained to operate it as an 
additional duty. 

The M1 flamethrower had a range of only 15-20 yards. The M1A1 of 1943 
was as unreliable, but had a range of 50 yards with thickened fuel and 40 yards 
with unthickened. The M1 could not use thickened fuel. These flamethrowers 
provided four or five two-second bursts with their four gallons of fuel. 


The business end of a Sin. Mk [5 
Mod 0 coast defense gun of a 
defense battalion. Mounted on 
fixed concrete and timber 


platforms, by 1943 most “5-inchers” 


had been replaced by mabile 
[55mm MIAI guns. 


The 37mm M3AI anti-tank gun, 
copied from a German design. 
equipped Marine battalion and 
regimental AT platoons. 


While adopted with the anti-tank 
mission in mind, the 75mm gun- 
armed M3 self-propelled mount, 
or “SPM.” on a halftrack proved 
to be an excellent assault gun for 
knacking out pillboxes and caves. 
The M3AI differed only in the 
gun mount. 
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The mainstay of Marine division 
artillery was the 75mm MIAI pack 
howitzer, It had been standardized 
by the Corps in 1930 as the 
MI923E2 on a wooden 
spoke-wheeled carriage. Fhe 

MIA] on the M8 carriage with 
pneumatic tires was standardized 
in 1940. 


A massive and complex SCR-268 
fire-control radar, set up on 
Guadalcanal by the 3d Defense 
Battalion. The SCR-268 was used to 
direct 90mm AA gunfire. It was 
replaced by the much less complex 


van-mounted SCR-584 in mid-]944. 
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Artillery 

The 75mm MIAI1 pack howitzer, while lacking the 
range and lethal nature of the 105mm, was ideal for 
amphibious operations. It could easily fit into small 
landing craft, could be man-hauled into position if 
trucks were not available, and its compact size allowed 
it to be manhandled in close terrain to engage 
pillboxes and caves with direct fire if necessary. Its HE 
rounds were effective against most pillboxes. One or 
two battalions of the artillery regiment were armed 
‘ with 105mm M2A1 howitzers to provide general 
a4 support and longer range. The 105mm posed mobility 
~ . £m problems though. The one-ton trucks provided as 
= <A. -~, prime movers were inadequate in the mud and sand 
PG encountered on tropical islands and it was impossible 
to manhandle the weapons. Some use was made of 
French-designed Schneider 155mm M1918 howitzers, but these were soon 
replaced by the 105mm. During this period the Marine Corps ratsed only one 
155mm M1 howitzer battalion (the 1st) to support IMAC. Its Battery D was 
armed with 155mm M1Ai “Long Tom” guns. This was soon reassigned to 
IMAC’s 2d Artillery Battalion of 155mm guns. This same gun became standard 
for defense battalions’ seacoast artillery groups. 

Some seacoast artillery groups were equipped with the French-designed 
155mm M1918 M1 gun to provide a mobile alternative to the Sin./51-cal. Mk 15 
gun. Alternative seacoast defense guns were the 3in./S0-cal. Mk 21, 6in./50-cal. 
Mk 6, and 7in./45-cal. Mk 2; the latter had been removed from pre-dreadnought- 
era battleships prior to World War I. These former naval guns were fitted to 
concrete and timber mounts, requiring 24 or more hours to emplace. 


Anti-aircraft guns 

Anti-aircraft weapons were critical to the Marines at this stage of the war: the 
Japanese possessed substantial air assets and the US could not maintain air 
superiority or even air parity over most contested beachheads, 
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The beginning of the war found the Marines with three main AA weapons. The 
S0-cal. M1921A1 and M2 Browning water-cooled AA HMGs armed defense 
battalion machine-gun groups and were effective for both AA and beach defense. 
(The water-cooled M2 AA HMG is not to be confused with the air-cooled HB-M2 
HMG. The M2 water-cooled had a longer barrel than the M1921A1.) The 37mm 
M1 Colt-Browning automatic AA gun was a towed weapon mounted on a spider- 
type mount. It was not as effective as the later 40mm, but was forced on the 
Marines, as the priority for 40mm guns went to ships. The 3in. M3 AA gun was 
towed too and mounted on a spider mount. These weapons were adequate, but 
more modern weapons were being produced and they were soon replaced. 


The 40mm M1 Bofors AA gun 
replaced existing 37mm MI Colt- 
Browning AA guns in defense 
battalions and proved to be an 
extremely effective air-defense and 
ground fire-support weapon, 


Defense battalion twin 20mm 

Mk 4 Oertikon AA guns, fitted to 
powered mounts formerly used for 
the 37mm MI AA gun, generally 
replaced the .50-cal. water-cooled 
AA HMG in defense battalions. 
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RIGHT US Pacific Fleet Marine 
ships’ detachments aboard 
battleships and cruisers at Peart 
Harbor manned .50-cal. M2 water- 
cooled AA HMGs. These were also 
employed on more portable AA 
ground mounts by defense 
battalions. 


Marine tanks 1941-43 

In the foreground of the above 
image is an M2A4 light tank 
followed by an M3. Both were 
assigned to the same Ist Light 
Tank Battalion company on 
Guadalcanal, demonstrating that 
tank models were mixed within 
units. The list below shows 
which tank models were 
employed from 1941 to 1943. 


Model Armament Employed 
M2A4 37mm gun, 1940-43 


5 x .30-cal. 
MG 
M3 37mm gun, 1942-43 
5 x .30-cal. 
MG 
BBAI oe ee The second generation of AA weapons began to appear through 1942. 
MG ; The 3in. AA gun was replaced by the much improved 90mm M1 and MI1A1 AA 
M3A3 37mm gun, 1943-44 guns, These were heavier weapons with a slightly higher altitude range, but 
3x .20-cal. a higher rate of lethal fire and improved fire-control equipment, including 
MG radar. The M1A1 could be linked to remote fire-contro] equipment. The 
M5 37mea gun, 1943-44 Swedish-designed 40mm M1 Bofors automatic gun replaced the 37mm, being 
3x §Q-cal. more reliable and possessing much longer range. Navy Swiss-designed twin 
oe 20mm Oerlikon Mk 2 and Mk 4 AA guns were mounted on the powered 
MSAI 37mm gun, 1943-44 mounting formerly used with the 37mm AA, providing a potent replacement 
3 x .30-cal. for the .50-cal. water-cooled. Initially, single 20mm guns were simply mounted 
a a on ship-type pedestal mounts on timber platforms. 
M4Al 75mm gun, 1942-43 
2 x .30cal., Tanks 
ons ti The Marines employed light tanks solely in the infantry support role to provide 
M4A2 75mm gun, 1942-45 _ covering fire and knockout pillboxes, although the 37mm gun on the Stuart 
2 x.30cal., light tanks proved inadequate for this. It was common for the different models 
1 x 50-cal. of light tanks to be mixed within companies and even platoons. M4 Sherman 
MG tanks armed with a 75mm gun were introduced in 1942, but did not see 


combat usage with the Marines until Tarawa in November 1943. 


Command, control, 
communications and intelligence 


The 3d MarDiv D-2, Intelligence 

+ Officer, and another staff officer plat 
as Oi enemy dispositions. Marine 
command posts (CP) were simple 
affairs with minimal manning. 
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Command and control 


The 1942-43 Marine division was commanded by a major-general assisted by 
a brigadier-general. The division’s subordinate units were assigned to three 
infantry regiments, an artillery regiment, an engineer regiment, special 
troops, and service troops. This gave the division seven command and control 
headquarters commanded by colonels plus an additional colonel as the chief 
of staff. The Matine division had the highest ranking command structure of 
any in World War II. 

Commanders at all levels below division accompanied their forward assault 
dements into combat. At each echelon above company level forward and rear 
command posts (CP) were usually established, the former being well forward. This 
CP was manned by the unit commander, operations and intelligence officers, 
their supporting NCOs and enlisted men, signalmen, artillery forward observers, 
air controllers, and naval gunfire officers. The rear CP was manned by the 
executive officer (XO, the second in command of regiments and smaller units), 
personnel and supply officers, their supporting personnel, and signalmen, plus 
liaison officers from attached and supporting units. A great deal of CP efforts went 
into determining exact unit locations, their status, locations of adjacent units, 
fequesting and coordinating fire support (artillery, air, naval), and requesting and 
pushing ammunition and supplies to the front. 

Commanders, forward observers, air controllers, and naval gunfire officers 
positioned themselves where necessary to direct the action and coordinate fire 
support. Commanders visited their forward elements frequently, not only to 
direct the action, but also to keep abreast of the situation, confirm the location 
of each element, and maintain morale. Casualties among platoon leaders and 
company commanders were high in all actions. 

In theory, the assistant division commander operated the rear divisional 
CP, but this was often handled by the chief of staff. In combat the assistant 
commander was often given specific missions. For example, the 1st MarDiv’s 
assistant commander was tesponsible for the Tulagi and Gavutu-Tanambogo 
landings while the division commander concerned himself with the main 
landing on Guadalcanal. 
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Echelon Commander/leader 

Squad sergeant 

Platoon 2d or Ist lieutenant 
Company/Battery captain or major 

Battalion ligutenant-colonel* 

Marine Regiment colonel 

Marine Brigade brigadier-general 

Marine Division major-general 

Amphibious Corps major-general 

* It was not uncommon for battalion commander billets to be filled by majors. 


Marine staffs utilized the French-influenced principal staff numbering system, 
as used by the US Army since World War |: 1—personnel, 2—intelligence, 3— 
operations and training, 4—supply, 5—plans (division and higher). But rather 
than identifying staff officers and sections with an “S” prefix for battalion, 
regimental, and brigade staffs and “G” for divisional and higher echelons’ general 
staffs as the Army did, the Marines prefixed staff officers and sections with a letter 
identifying the echelon: 


Echelon 
Battalion 

Marine Regiment 
Marine Brigade 
Marine Division 


Amphibious Corps 


Expeditionary Troops 
HOMC 


Staffs at division and higher echelons were headed by a chief of staff who 
coordinated staff activities and interaction. At lower levels the XO performed 
this duty. Division and higher commands had an assistant commander. 

Besides the principal staff officers, there was a wide array of special staff 
officers varying between echelons. At division level these included the adjutant 
(administration), inspector (personnel and equipment readiness), law officer 
(Navy officer), chaplain (Navy officer), paymaster (finance matters), provost 
marshal (law enforcement), artillery officer, air officer, communications officer, 
engineer officer, surgeon, quartermaster officer, chemical officer, and others. 
Each special staff officer was supported by a small section of assistant officers, 
NCOs, and enlisted men. 

One of the critical problems encountered in command and control of 
amphibious operations was the delineation of command between the landing 
force commander ashore and the amphibious task force commander. 
At Guadalcanal the landing force was directly subordinate to the amphibious 
task force, This sometimes resulted in Admiral Turner, an extremely capable 
amphibious warfare officer, but with no experience in maneuvering ground 
forces, interfering with MajGen Vandegrift ashore and uncommitted Marine 
units stationed in the rear. Vandegrift held the view that the two commanders 
should be equal, answering to an overall expeditionary force commander. This 
doctrine was adopted and once ashore the landing force commander was 
independent of the amphibious force commander in future operations. 


The above photograph was taken on 
August | 1, 1942 (D+4) and features 
many of the commanders and staff of the 
ist MarDiv—but far from all of them, as 
is often wrongly assumed, Many of the 
battalion commanders were on the 
perimeter. Commanders of the 

2d Marines, 2/5, Ist Raider and 

Ist Parachute batealions, Assistant 
Division Commander, and G-| were on 
Tulagi. TF 62 had departed with much of 
the Division’s supplies, day and night air 
attacks were constant, and morale was 
tow. MajGen Vandegrift called a 
conference to assess morale and bring 
the commanders and staff up to date. He 
was also keen to meet those new to his 
command as it was the first time they 
had assembled. The author has attempted 
to identify these officers’ assignments. 
Those who are not identified by billet are 
mostly regimental and battalion executive 
officers or staff. Several of these officers 
had served in World War | and many in 
the Banana Wars. Ochers would serve in 
Korea and Vietnam. They represent 

almost 700 years of collective Marine 
Corps experience. 
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Col George R. Rowa (Ist Pioneer Bn) 
Col Pedro A, del Valle (1 1th Marines) 
Col William C. James (Chief of Staff) 
MajGen Alexander A.Vandegrift 

(Ist MarDiv) 

LtCol Gerald C. Thomas (D-3) 

Col Clifton B. Cates (Ist Marines) 
Cal Randolph McC. Pate (D-4) 
Cmdr Warwick |. Brown (USN) 

(Div Surgeon) 

Cal William J. Whaling, Jr. 

(XO Sth Marines) 


. Col Frank 8. Goettge (D-2) 

. Col LeRoy P Hunt, Jr. (Sth Marines} 
. LeCol Frederick C, Biebush (3/5) 

« LtCol Edwin A. Pollock (2/1) 

« LeCol Edmund J. Buckley 


(R-2 I} Ith Marines) 


. LtCol Walter W. Barr (1st Amtrac Bn) 
« LtCol Raymond P. Coffman (Div Staff) 
« LtCol Francis R. Geraci 


(Div Engr Officer} 


« LeCol William £. Maxwell (1/5) 

. LtCol Edward G. Hagen (2/11) 

» LtCol William N. McKelvy, Jr. (3/1) 
» LtCol Julian N. Frisbie 

» Maj Milton ¥. O’Connell (XO 1/5) 


23. Maj William Chalfant, I] 
24, Maj Horace W. Fuller 
25, Maj Forest C. Thompson (XO 2/11} 
26. Maj Robert G. Balance 

(XO Ist Pioneer Bn) 
27. Maj Henry C. Buse, Jr. (Asst D-3) 
28. Maj James W. Frazer (Ist Engr Bn) 
29, Maj Henry H. Crockett 

(XO Ist Engr Bn) 
30. LeCol Lenard B. Cresswell {1/1} 
31. Maj Robert ©. Brown 
32. LrCol John A. Bemis 
33. Col Kenneth W. Benner (Div Staff) 
34, Maj Robert B. Luckey 

(Ist Spl Wpns Bn) 
35. LtCol Samuel 8. Taxis 

(Staff 3d Def Bn) 
36. LtCol Eugene H. Price 

(Staff 3d Def Bn) 
37, LtCot Merrill B. Twining (Asst D-3) 
38. LtCol Walker A. Reaves (XO 3/1) 
39. LtCol John D. Macklin 
40. LrCol Hawley C. Waterman 

(Ist Svc Bn) 
41. Maj James C. Murray, Jr (Asst D-1) 
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Left to right Adm William F. Halsey, 
Commander, South Pacific; MajGen 
Roy 8. Geiger, Commanding 
General, IMAC; and MajGen Allen 
H. Turnage, Commanding General, 
3d MarDiv on Bougainville. 


ATBY-I ultra-portable radio of 
Navy design. Six 37 Ib TBY radios 
were allocared at battalion level, 
and a few at regimental level. 

It was backpacked in a canvas case 
and was the principal battalion- 
level radio. (Courtesy of William 

L. Howard Ordnance Technical 
Intelligence Museum, Largo, Florida.) 
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Communications 

Marine units, especially at this stage of the war, were rather lacking in radio 
equipment. There were initially no radios below company level and no spares 
with which to equip patrols operating forward of the main body. Most 
radio equipment was of Navy origin, and while designed for use ashore, was 
not necessarily ideal for use by infantry units because of its weight and lack 
of ruggedness. Army radios were mounted in tanks and SPMs and later 
supplemented Navy models. Because of the different frequency coverage of 
Army and Marine radios, although they overlapped radio communication was 
not always possible between tankers and the infantry they supported. Marine 
radio models will be discussed in second volume of this series (1943-44). 

The Marine Corps was initially somewhat mistrusting of radio 
communications below battalion level and few were issued below this. Such 
mistrust was a reflection on the limitations of the available equipment. The 
radios were heavy, comparatively short-ranged, sometimes unreliable, and 
temperamental. These were AM rather than FM radios and as such were less 
effective for line-of-sight communications. Hilly jungle terrain reduced their range 
as much as 30-60 percent, battery life was shortened in the hot, humid 
conditions, and corrosion and moisture altered frequencies, while the heat burned 
out vacuum tubes faster. 

Instead, the Marines relied heavily on messengers, 
commonly called runners, with numerous assigned 
to platoon and company headquarters, and field 
telephones. The wire section or platoon was one of the 
larger elements in battalion and higher headquarters. 
The MCT-1 field telephone was provided down to 
platoon level. Elaborate wire nets were established and 
linked though BD-72 switchboards at battalion- and 
higher-level message centers. All headquarters and the 
many supporting sections and elements of every unit 
were interlinked via wire. Hundreds of miles of field 
wire were required by a division. Once the wire 
net was established, orders, reports, and requests for 
supplies, medical evacuation, and fire support could 
be relayed through the system, allowing an artillery 
forward observer supporting a rifle company, for 
example, to request fire directly with the supporting 
firing battery. 
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The repair of telephone lines was a major task as they were constantly 
cut by artillery and mortar fire, enemy infiltrators, and more commonly, by 
friendly vehicle traffic. Amtracs, which were extensively used in rear areas to 
haul supplies, were notorious for cutting wires and loathed by overworked 
wiremen. Field telephones are normally thought of as a communications 
system used in a relatively static situation, in the defense, between 
headquarters, artillery units, and support units; but they were also used 
offensively. Marine platoons advancing through the jungle and even patrols 
foutinely carried a field telephone, unreeling wire behind them to maintain 
contact with higher headquarters and request fire support. Otherwise, 
telephone lines were laid by wiremen from higher headquarters to lower. 

Communication for fire support was essential and specialist officers 
accompanying infantry units were needed to request and coordinate it. 
Artillery battalions provided forward observers with their own radios and 
telephones integrated into a tried and proven fire-control system. Two Navy 
gunnery liaison officers were assigned to artillery battalions to relay gunfire 
Tequests from the forward observers to supporting ships. This system proved 
inadequate owing to the complexities of naval gunnery. It was not until 
January 1943 on Guadalcanal that these liaison officers began to train artillery 
forward observer teams in shore fire party duties, allowing them to call for 
naval gunfire themselves. Ground unit commanders initially struggled to direct 
air strikes themselves using tactical radios ill suited for the role. Finally in 
February 1943 ad hoc air liaison parties began to be trained with the assistance 
of Marine aviation officers, and later comprised aviation officers. These were 
first used effectively on New Georgia in November 1943. 

Marking friendly positions for close-support aircraft was essential. This 
was accomplished by reversible red and white marker panels and colored 
smoke grenades. Both were difficult to detect from the air in dense jungle 
though, and there were occasional incidents of ordnance being dropped on 
friendly troops. Enemy targets were often marked by white phosphorus 
artillery and mortar rounds. 
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Message pads were used to report 
information carried by messengers, 
as well as by message centers to 
record reports and information 
passed via radio. 
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Intelligence 

Tactical intelligence was of critical importance to 
Marine units. It was an area in which they were 
initially deficient. It was common practice for less 
qualified officers to be assigned to intelligence billets 
and there was a general misunderstanding of the 
value of timely, complete, accurate intelligence. It 
proved to be a difficult undertaking to educate all 
personnel in the importance of turning in enemy 
matériel of intelligence value. Another problem was 
inadequate distribution of intelligence products to 
commanders. One example of intelligence deficiencies 
was the case of the 1st MarDiv’s D-2 on Guadalcanal, 
who was not aware that Headquarters, Commander, 
South Pacific issued a daily intelligence summary 
until so informed by an Army regimental 5-2 who 
arrived in November: the Division had been fighting 
on the island since August. 

Intelligence sections at battalion, regimental, and 
divisional levels were poorly trained and integrated, 
as an intelligence acquisition, assessment, and 
distribution system. It was not until the end of 1943 
during the New Britain operation that Marine 
intelligence staff began to function more effectively 
and to emphasize the importance of turning in 
captured maps, documents, diaries, and items of 
equipment, as well as making an effort to capture 
prisoners, something Marines tended to neglect. 


Wire communication was one of 


the main and most reliable means 
of maintaining contact between 
units and headquarters. Here 
Marines on Bougainville string 
wire from a DR-4 reel. 


Major intelligence shortfalls existed not only 
regarding the enemy, but also the islands on which the Marines would fight. 
Much effort was expended in locating and interviewing former residents of 
the islands, such as government officials, traders, planters, missionaries, and 
seamen. While much of the information they provided was invaluable, there 
were instances of inaccurate information. Even some of the rivers were 
misnamed on Guadalcanal. This understandably made commanders skeptical 
of intelligence information. The few available maps and charts were outdated 
and inaccurate, and lacked detail. Aerial photography coverage was often 
incomplete and failed to provide accurate information on the terrain beneath 
the dense vegetation. Aerial photos were essential due to the lack of maps, but 
to compound the problem there were serious shortages of trained photographic 
interpreters. 

Little effort had been made to develop a joint intelligence system prior to 
the war. Each armed service and even different components of those services 
(the air arms, for example} conducted their own intelligence collection efforts 
and little coordination and exchange of information occurred between them. 
In the Pacific Theater the Navy’s Combat Intelligence Unit at Pearl Harbor was 
the largest intelligence agency and included Marine officers on its staff. Soon 
overextended, it was expanded and redesignated Intelligence Center/Pacific 
Ocean Area in July 1942. 

Most usable tactical intelligence was gained from platoon-sized 
reconnaissance patrols, which identified approach routes, terrain conditions, 
enemy positions, and weak points. These patrols first had to learn to 
avoid contact: they were there to collect and report battlefield intelligence 
information. On early patrols the Marines tasked with obtaining intelligence 
would allow themselves to engage the enemy if the opportunity arose, 
a natural tendency for an aggressively trained force, but not the desired course 
of action. 


Combat operations 


Unit status 


In the late summer of 1942 the ist and 2d MarDivs, preparing for their first 
combat, consisted of a core of professional officers and NCOs, mobilized 
reservists (most with active experience), well-trained junior officers (many 
of whom had previous enlisted experience), and highly motivated volunteers 
who had flocked to the Corps in the first two months of the war. By February 
1942 few volunteers were coming forward though. The average age of enlisted 
men was 20 years. Many of the senior NCOs and officers had served in the 
“Banana Wars” in Central America and the Caribbean, and in China. They were 
experienced in small unit actions and patrolling in a tropical environment plus 
well steeped in the basics of amphibious warfare, though not to the scale they 
would practice in the Pacific. Few had experience in large unit operations with 
a wide variety of supporting units and air support. They had served their 
careers in a comparatively small organization long considering itself elite. As 
the Corps rapidly expanded they used their service’s traditions, image, and 
mystique to instill an esprit de corps in a new and larger generation of young, 
enthusiastic, patriotic troops. 

The troops were physically and mentally tough. They had grown up in the 
Depression and were used to hardship and few amenities. The majority of the 
troops had joined by January 1942 to fill up the existing units. Their training 
was hard, realistic, and varied. They were members of a new family, one they 
knew they would fight with and have to rely on in combat. They were 
physically fit, well fed, and anxious to close with the enemy and avenge Pearl 
Harbor and their nation’s early defeats. 


Initial engagements 

The December 7, 1941 Japanese attacks on US and Commonwealth forces 
throughout the Pacific involved scattered Marine units. The Pearl Harbor attack 
found 4,500 Marines in the Ist, 3d, and 4th Defense Battalions, 2d Engineer 
Battalion (less elements), 14th Naval District Marines assigned to Marine 


Ist Marines troops storm across 
Beach Red, Guadalcanal, August 7, 
1942 after being landed by 
rampless Eureka landing craft, 
personnel (large}—the LCP(L). 
Sufficient ramped models such as 
the LCP(P) and LCV were not 
available for America’s first major 
amphibious assaule. 
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A landing craft, mechanized Mk 2 
beaches at Guadalcanal, August 
1942, to off-load a one-ton cargo 
truck. This was the Corps’ principal 
light cargo truck and light artillery 
prime mover in 1942. The LCM(2) 
was soon replaced by the larger 
LCM(3). 
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barracks, and detachments aboard 17 Pacific Fleet ships. The Marines fought 
back with machine guns and rifles, suffering 112 dead and 71 wounded, mostly 
aboard the four sunken battleships, In China 198 Marines guarding the Peiping 
Embassy and Tientsin Legation, under Col William W. Ashurst commanding 
Marine Forces in Northern China, surrendered without a fight on December 8. 
Marine Barracks, Naval Station, Guam under LtCo! William K. McNulty, and 
the 246-man Guam Insular Force Guard (native militia), and 80-man Guam 
Insular Force (native police), both advised by Marines, briefly resisted the 
Japanese brigade-size invasion force. Five Marines died and 71 were wounded 
with 135 taken prisoner along with 271 Navy personnel, 

The 449 Marines of the 1st Defense Battalion detachment on Wake Island, 
with Maj James PS. Devereux commanding, underwent an air attack on 
December 7, After continued air attacks the japanese landed on December 23 
losing almost 300 men. The Marines surrendered with 56 dead and 44 wounded. 
349 Marines went into captivity, together with 69 Navy and 5 Army Air Forces 
personnel and over 1,100 civilian contractors. The 6th Defense Battalion on 
Midway, under Col Harold D. Shannon, reinforced with elements of the 
3d Defense and 2d Raider battalions, fought off Japanese air attacks on June 4-5, 
with the Marines losing 11 dead, 37 missing, and 39 wounded. The naval battle 
for Midway was the war’s turning point, a fact unknown at the time, and a long 
brutal war for national survival followed. 


The 4th Marines fight on Corregidor 
The toughest fight the Marines faced in the war’s early days was in the 
Philippines. The 4th Marines arrived at Cavite Navy Yard, Luzon, on December 
1, 1941, having departed Shanghai on November 28, The 804 “China Marines” 
filled only two battalions of two rifle companies each with two platoons 
apiece—a total of eight rifle platoons rather than a regiment’s normal 27, plus 
small battalion machine gun companies. Marine Detachment, Naval Base, 
Olongapo was absorbed into the 2d Battalion. The 4th Marines, under Col 
Samuel L. Howard (the Wnost senior Marine taken captive in World War II), 
moved to Corregidor on December 26-28 and was placed directly under US 
Army Forces, Far East. There were 1,719 Marines in the Philippines. 

Already on Luzon was the 754-man 1st Separate Marine Battalion formed 
from Marine Barracks, Cavite Navy Yard and troops en route to the 4th Marines 
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The military map symbols used by 
the Marine Corps in World War I! 
(shown here) were somewhat 
different to modern symbols and 
those used in the organization 
charts in this book, 


SYMBOLS 
Squad 


Section 

Platoon 

Company or Battery 
Battalion or Squadron 
Regiment or Air Group 
Brigade 


Division or Wing 


SYMBOLS 

Basic Unit 

Air 

Amphibian Tractor 
Antiaircroft 
Defense Battolion 
Engineer 

Field Artillery 
infantry 


[><] Pera 
[e<] prent 


Parachute 


UNIT SYMBOLS 
[P ] Pioneer 
[><]Rer Reider 
| Tank 


MISCELLANEOUS SYMBOLS 


Command Post 
Observation Post 
Boundary (batfolion) 


Aid Station (battelion) 


EXAMPLES 


ee 
IL[ + }OB Ist Sec, LBtry, Ist Def Bn 


aDSzJs Co8, Sth Mar Regt 


(S<ire ist Rd Bn 
[eo]! ith MarRegt 


OP, 2d Bn, 7th MarRegt 


GP, Ist Mar Div 


4th Marines, Corregidor, May 1942 Strength Commanding officer 
Regimental CO Col Samuel L. Howard 
Regimental XO Col Donald Curtis (WIA 29 Apr) 
HQ Company Capt Robert Chambers, Jr (WIA 6 May) 
Service Company Maj Max W. Schaeffer (see Regimental Reserve) 
Ist Battalion (East Sector) Its LtCol Curtis T. Beecher 
CoA, B, D, Bn Reserve Co 
Co A, 803d Engr Bn, Aviation (US Army} 
2d Battalion (West Sector) S15 itCol Herman R.Anderson 
Co E, FH, 8n Reserve Co 
3d Battalion (Middle Sector) tts LtCol John P Adams 
Co |, K,L,M, Bn Reserve Co 
4th Battalion (Provisional) 500 Maj Francis H, Williams (WIA 29 Apr, 6 May) 
Co O,R, 5,7 
Regimental Reserve 300 Maj Stuart W. King (to 17 Feb) 


Co ©, P (formed from HO and Service Coys) 


Note: machine gun platoons were detached to other Manila Bay fortified islands. 


Maj Max W. Schaeffer (WIA 6 May) 


in China, but held there because of the Regiment's pending evacuation. 
Trained and armed as an infantry and AA unit, it had four 3in. AA gun batteries 
(A-D) and two .50-cal. AA HMG batteries (E and F). These last two were 
dissolved and provided much of the leadership and backbone of the Naval Rifle 
Battalion (Provisional), Comprising unemployed sailors and 120 Marines, it 
fought briefly on Bataan before moving to Corregidor in mid-February 1942 
and being absorbed into the 4th Marines. The 1st Separate Marine Battalion 
had moved to “The Rock” after seeing action on Bataan with 4th Marines 
detachments, and was absorbed into the Regimefit-as the 3d Battalion. The 
4th Battalion (Provisional} was formed largely from Navy personnel in early 
March. 

Bataan surrendered on April 9, 1942 with 12,000 US and 63,000 Filipino troops 
entering captivity. On Corregidor the 4th Marines had grown to 3,891 troops. 
Only 1,431 were Marines, who held most of the leadership positions. The rest 
lepresented 142 US Army, Navy and Army Air Forces units; Philippine Scouts, and 
Philippine Army, Off Shore Patrol, Army Air Corps, and Constabulary units, Over 
10,200 US and Filipino troops were on Corregidor, but it was the 4th Marines 
who defended the beaches against the Japanese landing on May 5, which hit 
2d Platoon, Company A, 1st Battalion hardest. The rest of 1/4 was engaged and 
the reserves, 4/4 and the two-company Regimental Reserve bore the brunt of 
the fight. US forces surrendered the next day. The Marines lost 331 dead and 
357 wounded in the Philippines with 1,388 surrendering. 


The Solomon Islands 


The South Pacific Area as a zone of military operations stretched from the 
west coast of South America to the center of the Solomon Islands at latitude 
159 degrees East. The area’s northern boundary was the Equator and it stretched 
south to New Zealand, The Solomons were in the extreme northwest of the area, 
with the western portion of the islands actually in the Southwest Pacific Area 
under Gen MacArthur’s command. 

The Solomons (AgTurttis) is the largest island group in the South Pacific. 
It comprises two parallel 900-mile-long chains, separated by the New Georgia 
Sound (“The Slot”) running from the southeast to the northwest toward the 
Bismarck Archipelago. There are just under 1,000 islands and islets with the 
largest being, from southeast to northwest, San Cristobal, Malaita, Guadalcanal, 
Santa Isabel, New Georgia, Choiseul, Vella Lavella, and Bougainville, Australia is 
1,300 miles to the southwest, New Zealand 2,000 miles south-southeast, and 
Hawaii 3,000 miles northeast. 

The larger Solomon islands are mountainous and of volcanic origin. The 
coastal plains on many are lightly forested with areas of brush and kunai grass 
as well as coconut palm plantations. Most hillsides are covered by dense forests, 
but the top only by high grass. Numerous streams and rivers flow from the 
mountains into the sea, creating a cross-compartmented terrain pattern. 
Swamps are often found just inland from the coast and mangrove swamps are 
ericountered in many coastal areas. The further one travels north in the 
Solomons, the more rugged, mountainous, and inhospitable the islands are. 
Coral reefs increase too as one moves north. Malaria, dysentery, dengue fever, 
and fungus infections inflicted large numbers of casualties on both the 
Americans and Japanese. From April to October the weather is moderate. From 
November through to March the monsoons bring higher temperatures, high 
humidity, and up to 200in. of rain. The islands, with the exception of 
Bougainville, were administered by Britain as the Protectorate of the Solomon 
Islands. The government center was Tulagi island off Florida Island across The 
Slot from Guadalcanal. Most of the 500 Europeans had been evacuated by 
January, when the Japanese made their first incursions into the southern 
Solomons. The Japanese did not occupy Tulagi until May 1942, and then began 
the construction of an airfield on Guadalcanal in June. 


4th Marines’ weapons on 
Corregidor 

4th Marines was armed and 
organized as a 1935 regiment 
when it arrived in the Philippines. 
Its weapons were basically the 
same, with upgrades, as those 
used in World War 


45-cal, MISI1 Colt pistol 
A5-cal.M1928A1 Thompson 
SMG 

.30-cal, M1903 Springfield rifle 
-30-cal. MI9I8AI Browning 
Automatic Rifle 

30-cal. Mk 6 Mod 1 Lewis LMG 
30-cal. MI917A1 Browning 
HMG 

50-cal. MIS2ZIAI Browning 
AA HMG 

3in. Mk JA2 trench mortar 


The Marines recovered 

-30-cal. AN-M2 and .50-cal. M2 
machine guns from destroyed 
aircraft and ficted them ta 
makeshift ground mounts, as 
they did with 37mm M1916 
guns, used as subcaliber 
practice guns for coast artillery, 
as antiboat guns. Aircraft 

25 tb fragmentation bombs 
were slid down wooden ramps 
atop cliffs on to landing beaches 
and Molotov cocktails were 
prepared for use against tanks. 
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The Solomon Islands, late-1943 
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1 Marine Amphibious Corps, 
Northern Solomons, late-1943 


The divisions go to war 

The Ist MarDiv departed New River (embarking at Norfolk, Virginia in May 
1942) to arrive at Wellington, New Zealand in June. In the meantime it had 
sent the 3d MarBde with the 7th Marines to Samoa. The Division had no 
more than arrived when it was assigned the mission of seizing the 
Guadalcanal—Tulagi area in less than a month and a half. There was little time 
for training, planning, combat load-out, assembling the dispersed units, or 
rehearsals: to reach the objective would also require two weeks of sailing time. 

The South Pacific Marine Provisional Corps was formed on July 18 under 
the command of MajGen Alexander A. Vandegrift (also Commanding General, 
ist MarDiv) to assemble and move the scattered units that would land with the 
Ist MarDiv on Guadalcanal. The Division was then in Wellington with the 
Sth Marines; the 11th Marines was en route from the States; the 2d Marines 
(detached from 2d MarDiv) was just departing San Diego; Ist Raider Battalion 
was in Samoa; 3d Defense Battalion was in Hawaii, and service units were split 
between these units. Task Force 62 transported the Ist MarDiv (Reinforced), 
which departed Wellington on July 22. Poorly organized rehearsals involving 
only one-third of the landing force were conducted in Fiji at the end of the 
month, and then the force sailed for Guadalcanal. 

The first wartime mission of the 2d MarDiv in San Diego was to defend the 
lower California coast from Oceanside to the Mexican border. Once the invasion 
scare had passed the Division intensified its training. The 2d MarBde with the 
8th Marines was dispatched to Samoa, and the 1st MarBde and the 6th Marines 
returned from Iceland. In June the 2d Marines, previously dubbed the “Home 
Guard” as the other regiments were overseas, was attached to the 1st MarDiv to 
teplace its 7th Marines then in Samoa. The “Home Guard” would be the first 
2d MarDiv regiment to see combat on Guadalcanal. The 9th Marines was 
assigned from February to August 1942. With two regiments and supporting 
units detached, the remainder of the Division departed for Wellington in 
October, arriving there the next month under MajGen John B. Marston. 

The 3d MarDiv had continued to train on the East and West Coasts, 
although its 3d Marines were deployed to Samoa. The Division moved to 
Auckland, New Zealand, between January and March 1943 under MajGen 
Charles B. Barrett. The 3d Marines joined the Division there in May, making it 
the first time all units were assembled in one location. It trained using lessons 


Company H, 2d Battalion, 

4th Marines moves toward 
Longoskawayan Point on Bataan 
to attack a Japanese landing force, 
January 25, 1942. They haul 

30cal MI917A1 HMGs and 
ammunition on Cole carts. The 
latter was an earlier design that 
preceded the M4A] handcart. 
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learned from Guadalcanal until moved to the now secure island between June 
and August 1943 where it continued to train for Bougainville. MajGen Allen H. 
Turnage took command on 15 September. 

All three of the Marine divisions had undertaken extensive training prior 
to deployment, but with the exception of the 3d, virtually no regimental 
and divisional exercises were conducted. This was because of repeated splitting 
to organize new units, overseas deployments, and a lack of time and even 
training areas. Many commanders learned now to maneuver their units only on 
Guadalcanal. Most troops had received little jungle warfare training beyond 
individual and small-unit levels. Even field hygiene training was inadequate for 
the tropics, Fortunately for them, the 3d, 7th, and 8th Marines serving in the 
Samoas prior to deploying to Guadalcanal did have the advantage of exposure to 
jungle training and tropical acclimatization. 


Main Solomons operations 


Island Island codename Operation codename Marine participation 


Guadalcanal BEVY* WATCHTOWER 7 Aug 42-7 Feb 43 (186 days) 
New Georgia APERIENT TOENAILS 20 Jul 43-16 Oct 43 (118 days) 


Bougainville DIPPER DIPPER | Nov 43-15 Dec 43 (45 days) 
* Guadaicanal-Tulagi area was code-named cactus, the name usually associated with Guadalcanal. 


Guadalcanal operation 


The Marine Corps’ first amphibious operation of the war was far from simple. 
Operation WatcHTower called for near simultaneous landings on Guadalcanal 
and several smailer islands 23 miles north-northeast across The Slot and just off 
the south-central coast of Florida Island. These included Tulagi (the Japanese 
headquarters and former British government center), and the smaller Gavatu 
and Tanambogo, connected by a 300-yard-long concrete causeway. The mission 
was to secure these islands for a small navy base, establish a perimeter around 
the uncompleted Japanese airfield on Guadalcanal, complete it, build new 
airfields, and defend the area. D-Day was August 7, 1942. 

Working on the airfield were 3,000 IJN construction, air service, and SNLF 
troops. The Marines had expected 5,000 construction and service troops plus a 
2,100-man infantry regiment. On Tulagi and Gavatu-Tanambogo there were 
SNLF and communications detachments plus a floatplane detachment with 
350 men on Tulagi and 550 on Gavatu-Tanambogo. 

The Ist MarDiv (Reinforced), designated Marine Landing Forces, Task Group 
(TG) 62.8, embarked with approximately 19,000 personne! (conflicting 
division records state both 19,105 and 19,546 while South Pacific Amphibious 
Force records report 18,722). The “regimental combat team” term had not yet 
been coined and the Division task organized into “combat groups” identified 
by letters, while task-organized infantry battalions were called “combat teams” 
and designated by sequential numbers. The 2d Marines was not provided a 
combat group designation, but its battalions were designated combat teams 
with letters. The 1,100-1,300-man combat teams had an infantry battalion, 
75mm pack howitzer battery, and amphibian tractor, AT, engineer, medical, 
pioneer, and tank platoons. 

Shipping space was limited. Most one-ton cargo trucks and quarter-ton jeeps 
were loaded, but 75 percent of the heavier vehicles were left in Wellington as 
was a rear echelon of 1,729 men, including 4/11 with its 155mm howitzers plus 
all muster roil and pay clerks. Sixty days of supplies were loaded. The troops 
were physically fit with the exception of those aboard one transport, who each 
suffered a 16-20 Ib weight loss while en route from the States to New Zealand 
because of spoiled food and diarrhea. 


The chain-of-command was led by Commander, South Pacific, Vice Admiral 
Robert L. Ghormley, with the Expeditionary Force (TF 61) under Vice Admiral 
Frank J. Fletcher. Under him was the South Pacific Amphibious Force (TF 62) 
commanded by Rear Admiral Richmond K. ‘Turner. The Guadalcanal Group, the 
main landing force, was under the division’s commanding general, MajGen 
Alexander A. Vandegrift, with 11,300 troops. The divisional CP afloat was the 
troop transport USS McCawley (AP-10). 


Guadalcanal Group 
Combat GroupA,ColLeRoyPR Hunt ——~—«(3,298)_ 
5th Marines (- 2d Battalion [Combat Team 2]} 

Ist Battalion (Combat Team |) 

3d Battalion (Combat Team 3) 
2d Battalion (- Battery E*), | [th Marines [75mm pack howitzer] 
Company A (- 2d Platoon*), Ist Amphibian Tractor Bn [LVT(!}] 
Company A (- 2d Platoon*), Ist Engineer Battalion 
Company A, Ist Light Tank Battalion [M2A4] 
Company A, Ist Medical Battalion 
Company A (- 2d Piatoon*), Ist Pioneer Battalion 
Ist Platoon, Ist Scout Company 
Ist Platoon, Company A (Transport), Ist Service Battalion 
Ist Platoon, Battery A (AT), Ist Special Weapons Battalion 
* Detachments from these units were attached to Combat Tearn 2 (2/5), 


Combat Group B, Col Clifton B. Cates 
Ist Marines 
Ise Battalion (Combat Team 4) 
2d Battalion (Combat Team 5} 
3d Battalion (Combat Team 6) 
3d Battalion, | lth Marines [75mm pack howitzer] 
Company B, Ist Amphibian Tractor Battalion [LVT(t)} 
Company C, Ist Engineer Battalion 
Company B, Ist Light Tank Battalion [M2A4] 
Company E, Ist Medical Battalion 


(4,531) 


Company C, Ist Pioneer Battalion 

3d Platoon, Ist Scout Company 

3d Platoon, Company A (Transport), Ist Service Battalion 
3d Platoon, Battery A (AT), Ist Special Weapons Battalion 


Support Group, Col Pedro A. del Valle (3,537) 
I 1th Marines (- Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th Battalions) 
Ist Engineer Battalion (- Companies A-C) 


Ist Pioneer Battalion (- Companies A and 8) 


tst Special Weapons Battalion (- Ist and 3d Platoons, Battery A) 
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Guadalcanal, D-Day and D+i, 
August 7-8, 1942 


——— Marine positions, evening August7 <== Axis of advance N 
Maaseat Positions reached, August 8 (== Japanese blvouac area A 


The 3,900-strong Northern Group securing the islands off Florida was under 
the assistant division commander, BGen William H. Rupertus. The first landing 
was conducted by 1/2 at H-20 minutes (0740 hours), which searched points on 
Florida’s south coast, finding no enemy. The Ist Raider Battalion landed against 
strong opposition on Beach BLUE on the southwest side of Tulagi at H-Hour 
(0800) followed by 2/5 at 0916. The 1st Parachute Battalion made an opposed 
landing on Gavutu’s northeast side at 1800 (H+12 hours). On D+1 3/2 landed 
on Gavutu and then seized Tanambogo. The Japanese SNLF troops fought hard 
on these small islands with Tulagi being secured the afternoon of D+1 and 
Gavutu-Tanambogo the next day. 1/2 and 2/2 landed on D+2 to aid in the 
defense of the islands. 


Northern Group, BGen William H. Rupertus 

Florida Group,MajRobertE.Hill = = = = ——S—S~S~S~«2;«S RSS) 
Ist Battalion, 2d Marines (Combat Team A) 

Tulagi Group, LtCol Merritt A. Edson (2,200) 


Ist Raider Battalion 

2d Battalion, 5th Marines (Combat Team 2) 

Detachment (AA), 3d Defense Battalion 
Gavutu Group, Maj Robert H, Williams 


Ist Parachute Battalion 


The Division Reserve and Ndeni Landing Force consisted of the attached 
2d MarDiv's 2d Marines. It was meant to later secure Ndeni Island in the Santa 
Cruz Islands 230 miles to the east of the Solomons. While the Navy kept 
pressing for Marine or Army units to occupy Ndeni to secure the line of 
communications, the grave need for units on Guadalcanal prevented this and 
the operation was cancelled on October 20. 
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Division Reserve 
2d Marines {- 2d Battalion) (Reinforced), Col John M. Arthur (3,545) 
Ist Battalion, 2d Marines (Combat Team B) 

3d Battalion, 2d Marines (Combat Team C) 

3d Battalion, !Och Marines [75mm pack howitzer] 


Company A, 2d Engineer Battalion 

Company D, 2d Medical Battalion 

Company C (- one platoon), 2d Light Tank Bartalion [M3] 
Company A, 2d Pioneer Battalion 

Company C (Transport), 2d Service Battalion 

Ist Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 2d Service Battalion 
Platoon (AT), 2d Special Weapons Battalion 

Detachment, Signal Company, HO Battalion, 2d MarDiv 
Ist Band Section, HQ Company, HQ Bactalion, 2d MarDiv 


TFs 61 and 62 departed the area on August 9, due to the Japanese air and 
naval threat. Elements of the 2d Marines that had not landed, as well as some 
which reembarked, departed with TF 62 for Espiritu Santo with 1,390 troops. 


—— Marine positions 
wuss Marine frontline 
<@—— Marine attacks 
hb Artitery batteries 
Japanese positions 
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Bartle of the Tenaru, August 21, 
1942. Note that G/2/I was Battalion 
Reserve. C/I Engineer Battalion was 
attached to 2/1. 
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The Government area on the 
Southeast end of Tulagi Island. 
The [st Raider Battalion met stiff 
resistance in this area from 
Japanese SNLF troops. 


HOQ&S Company and Weapons Company, 2d Marines 
Rear Echelons, 1st-3d Battalions, 2d Marines 

HO&S Battery and Battery G, 3d Battalion, 10th Marines 
Company A, 2d Engineer Battalion 

Company C, 2d Light Tank Battalion [M3] 

Company A, 2d Pioneer Battalion 

Company C (Transport), 2d Service Battalion 


The unopposed Guadalcanal landing took place at O-Hour (0910), August 7, to the 
east of Lunga Point on the island's north-central coast. Beach RED was 1,600 yards 
wide and some 6,000 yards to the east of the Japanese airfield. The initial landing 
was conducted by Combat Group A with 1/5 landing on the west half of the beach 
and 3/5 on the east. Combat Group B began landing at 1100 in a regimental 
column: 2/1, 3/1, and 1/1. The Division CP came ashore at 1400. The Japanese 
had fled to the west without resistance. Because of congestion on the beach and 
insufficient shore party to unload, the beach was extended 2,000 yards to the west 
on the 8th. Rather than a perimeter, scattered battalion defensive positions were 
established on D-Day evening with the Ist Marines realizing that Mount Austen 
was too far distant to include in the perimeter. Some 10,000 troops were ashore. 
In the early morning hours of August 9 a Japanese naval force engaged 
US Navy forces in The Slot resulting in a severe US defeat, the Battle of Savo 
Island. The Navy withdrew that morning leaving 10,819 Marines and sailors on 
Guadalcanal and 6,075 on Tulagi without air cover. Only 20 days rations had 
been unloaded. Captured Japanese rations and supplies proved invaluable. 
Supply-strapped Marines called it “Operation SrHoesrrinc.” Most trucks and 
construction equipment were still aboard the transports as was the early warning 
and fire-control radar. The three-month battle for Henderson Field had begun. 
The 2d Marines (less elements) and other units of the Northern Group 
defended Tulagi, Gavutu-Tanambogo, and adjacent islets. The regimental 
headquarters and 3/10 returned from Espiritu Santo on August 21. The units 
were later deployed to Guadalcanal to reinforce the perimeter: 3/2—September 
14, 1/2—October 9, 2/2 and regimental headquarters—October 29. Most of the 
rear echelon and other units withdrawn to Espiritu Santo in August returned on 
October 9. Detachments of the 5th Defense Battalion [Sin. coast, 90mm/40mm 
AA] and Marine Barrage Balloon Squadron 3 (ZMQ-3) arrived on September 9. 


ZMQ-3 defended the islands with .50-cal. AA HMGs. 
Barrage balloons were not used as they identified the 
target location to Japanese aircraft and were a hazard to 
friendly aircraft. 

Initially both the lst and Sth Marines defended the 
seaward side of the perimeter and its flanks only a 
few hundred yards inland. The 3d Defense [Sin. coast, 
90mm/40mm AA] and Ist Special Weapons battalions 
also defended the shore. The 3d’s Sin. guns did not 
arrive until September 1 though. The inland side was 
outposted by artillery, engineer, pioneer, and amtrac 
troops formed into provisional rifle companies. 
The Japanese, who began to land troops from Rabaul 
on August 18, initially attacked the perimeter’s beach 
flanks, only to be utterly defeated. It was not until the 
September 12-14 Battle of Edson’s Ridge (Bloody 
Ridge) that they attempted poorly coordinated attacks 
from the rugged inland side. The combat-depleted 1st 
Raider and 1st Parachute battalions were consolidated 
into the Raider-Parachute Battalion from September 3 
to 17 with their companies retaining their original 
designations. The unit executed an amphibious 
harassing raid east of the perimeter at Tastmboko on 
September 8 and then fought for Edson’s Ridge, In late 
September, many of the senior officers long assigned 
to the Ist MarDiv were rotated out, to pass their 
experience on to other units, 

Marine regiments began to rotate to Guadalcanal 
in September with four or five on the island at any 
one time. The first to arrive was the Ist MarDiv’s 
7th Marines on September 18 from duty with the 
3d MarBde in Samoa. On November 2 the 2d MarDiv’s 
8th Marines arrived, also from Samoa where it served 
with the 2d MarBde. The 1st Parachute and 1st Raider 
Battalions departed September 18 and October 16. The 
Ist MarDiv’s battered 5th Marines and 1/11 departed 
for Australia on December 9 followed by the 1st Marines 
on December 22 with most of the lst MarDiv’s support 
units and the 7th Marines on January 5, 1943. The 2d 
MarDiv’s 6th Marines arrived from New Zealand with 
the division’s advance headquarters on January 4. The 7th and 8th Marines’ 
supporting units with which they arrived are listed under the 2d and 3d MarBdes’ 
orders of battle. The 6th Marines’ attachments included: 


éth Marines (Reinforced) 
2d Battalion, \Oth Marines (75mm packhowizer} 
Company C, Ist Battalion [engineer], |8th Marines 

Company F 2d Battalion [pioneer], 18th Marines 

Company A, 2d Medical Battalion 
Company A (Transport), 2d Service Battalion 


On September 8, 1942 the 18th Marines [engineer] was organized in the 
2d MarDiv with the 2d Engineer, 2d Pioneer, and 18th Naval Construction 
battalions, being redesignated the ist, 2d, and 3d Battalions, 18th Marines. 


HENDERSON 


The coconut groves lining the 
Lunga Point area of Guadalcanal 
with Henderson Field in the 
background. Beach BLUE (not shown, 
to the left of the photo} comprised 
similar terrain. The |st Battalion, 
Sth Marines bivouacked in the lu 
River's bend. 
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Henderson Field perimeter on This resulted in the companies being redesignated: Ist Battalion—A to C, 2d 
Guadalcanal: the Battle of Edson's Battalion—D to F, and 3d Battalion—G to I. On December 2, 1942, HQ Battalion, 
Ridge, September 12-14, (942 1st MarDiv was organized on Guadalcanal with the existing HQ, Signal, and MP 


companies. Other Marine units arrived throughout the campaign, These defense 
battalions’ seacoast artillery groups had 155mm guns and the AA groups had 
90mm and 40mm guns. The arrival of Battery A, 5th Defense Battalion on 
November 2 brought the first 155mm guns ashore to answer the Japanese 150mm 
“Pistol Petes.” On the 12th, Battery L, 4th Battalion, 11th Marines [155mm 
howitzer] arrived (redesignated Battery L, Ist Corps 155mm Artillery Battalion on 
December 11, 1942). 

In September an unemployed officer, Col William J. Whaling, Jr., established 
a Scout and Sniper School through which infantrymen rotated. Some were 
tetained in the Scout and Sniper Detachment under Col Whaling, an avid 
outdoorsman and marksman. With 3/2 or 3/7 attached, the Whaling Group 
conducted economy-of-force missions in October and November. 

Army units began to arrive on Guadalcanal on October 13 with the 164th 
Infantry Regiment followed by the 182d Infantry on November 12. Their 
parent Americal Division arrived on December 8 along with its 132d Infantry, 
The 147th Infantry, a separate regiment, was attached to the Americal with the 
lst Battalion arriving on November 4. On December 9, Commanding General, 
Guadalcanal {also Commanding General, Americal Division) took command 
of all US forces on the island. Known as the “Cactus Corps,” it was formerly 
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recognized as XIV Corps on January 2, 1943 under MajGen Alexander 
M. Patch. Prior to December 9, the early arriving Army units were attached to 
lst MarDiv. The 25th InfDiv began to arrive on December 17 with the 35th, 
27th, and 161st Infantry closing on January 1, 1943. Four additional airfields 
had been built in the perimeter. 

The Japanese late-October counteroffensive was defeated and US forces went 
on the offensive on November 1, beginning a push westward along the north 
coast as weil as lesser operations to the east. On November 4 an unopposed 
landing was made at Aola Bay 31 miles east of the Henderson Field perimeter 
to establish an airfield. The 147th Infantry (less elements) landed with the 
2d Raider and 18th Naval Construction battalions and a 5th Defense Battalion 
detachment. From there the Raiders began their famous month-long “Long 
Patrol,” harassing the Japanese en route to Henderson Field. It proved 
impossible to build an airfield at Aloa and in early December the force moved 
22 miles west to Koli Point where an airfield was completed and the 9th Defense 
Battalion secured it. 

Advance Echelon, HQ, 2d MarDiv arrived from New Zealand on January 4, 
1943 under the command of BGen Alphonse De Carre, the assistant division 
commander. The Signal Company had arrived on December 12. This was 
only a skeleton headquarters with fewer than 70 personnel. The Division’s 
commanding general, MajGen John B. Marston, did not deploy as he had date 
of rank on the commander of the Army’s XIV Corps. It has been disputed that 


Guadalcanal, August 1943 
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A Marine armed with a 

Scat M(928Al1 Thompson SMG 
takes a break on the parapet of a 
.30-cal. M1919A4 LMG position on 
the Henderson Field perimeter, 
Guadalcanal. 


Marston could have commanded his division with a gentlemen’s agreement 
with MajGen Patch. HQ, 10th [artillery] and 18th [engineer] Marines and the 
headquarters for most of the division’s special and service battalions did not 
deploy to Guadalcanal, with some 4,000 troops remaining in New Zealand, 
although most of their component units did. The infantry regiments with their 
attached units essentially fought as combat teams for the remainder of the 
campaign. Most of 1st MarDiv, with the exception of the 7th Marines, departed 
on December 22, 1942, sailing for Brisbane. After a short stay, it set up camp at 
Melbourne for a much-needed rest and rebuilding. There the 17th Marines was 
organized in January, absorbing the 1st Engineer, 1st Pioneer, and 19th Naval 
Construction battalions. The ist MT Battalion was activated in June. 

The US offensive relentlessly pushed the staggering Japanese to the 
island’s northwest end, but the Americans too were worn down. In an effort to 
maintain pressure and keep units on the narrow front under a single command, 
the Composite Army—Marine (CAM) Division was formed by XIV Corps under the 
command of BGen De Carre, 2d MarDiv. The least exhausted of the two divisions’ 
infantry formed the CAM Division. Although 2d MarDiv and Americal Division 
elements had been operating under this structure since January 16, it was 
formalized on the 25th and completed the campaign, being dissolved on 
February 9. 


Composite Army-Marine Division 
Advance Echelon, HQ, 2d MarDiv 
6th Marines (Reinforced) 
147th Infantry (- 2d Battalion) 
182d Infantry (- 3d Battalion) 
Americal Division Artillery 

22 1st [155mm], 245th, 246th, and 247th [105mm] Field Artillery Battalions 
Ist, 2d, and 3d Battalions, |Qth Marines [75mm pack howitzer] 
Battery L, Ist Corps 155mm Artillery Battalion [!55mm howitzer] 
Battery F 2d Battalion, 244th Coast Artillery [155mm gun] 


The Japanese managed to evacuate some 13,000 troops from the northwest 
end of Guadalcanal in the first week of February. The 17th Army and SNLF lost 
approximately 19,200 troops on the island with 1,000 
taken prisoner, mostly laborers. US Marine and Army 
losses were 1,600 KIA, almost 500 MIA, and over 4,200 
WIA. The Japanese lost 65 warships and transports and 
over 1,000 aircraft. The Allies lost 24 warships and 
fewer than 250 aircraft. A total of 28,672 Marines 
fought on the island with over 31,300 soldiers. It was 
Japan’s first defeat by a foreign army since 1598. 

The 2d MarDiv began departing Guadalcanal in 
February 1943 and was assembled in Wellington by 
the end of the month. It began to rebuild and 
retrain—a challenge, due to the previous detached 
service of its units. Two operations were proposed for 
the division, a landing on the northeast coast of Papua 
New Guinea in September to attack the Japanese at 
Buna, and a landing on New Britain with the 3d New 
Zealand Division to seize Rabaul. Both were canceled 
and the 2d MarDiv remained in New Zealand until 
departing for Tarawa on November 1, 1943. 


Marine Unit Commanders, Guadaicanal 
MajGen Alexander A. Vandegrift 


Assistant Division Commander 


Ist Marine Division 


BGen William H. Rupertus 


Ist Marines 


5th Marines 


7th Marines 


| {th Marines [artillery] 


Chief of Staff 


Ist Battalion 
2d Battalion 


3d Battalion 


Col Leroy P Hunt (to 19 Sep 42} 


Col Merritt A. Edson 
Ist Battalion 


2d Battalion 


3d Battalion 
Col James C. Webb (to 19 Sep 42) 


Col Amor LeR. Sims 
Ist Battalion 


2d Battalion 


3d Battalion 


BGen Pedro A. del Valle 
Ist Battalion 


Col William C. James (to 21 Sep 42) 
Col Gerald C. Thomas 


Col Clifton B. Cates 


LeCol Lenard B. Cresswell 

LtCol Edwin A. Pollock {to 22 Sep 42) 
LtCol William WV. Stickney 

LtCol William N. McKelvey, jr. 


LtCol William E. Maxwell {to 27 Aug 42) 
Maj Milton V. O'Connell (to 30 Aug 42) 
Maj Donald W. Fuller (to 11 Oct 42) 


Maj William P.Thyson, Jr. (12-13 Oct, 
24-30 Oct) 


Maj William K. Enright (13-23 Oct, 
30 Oct 42) 


LeCol Harold E, Rosecrans 
(WIA 11 Sep 42) 


Capt Joseph J. Dudkowski 
(11-17 & 25-30 Sep 42) 


LtCol Walker A. Reves ([8-24 Sep 42) 
Maj David S. McDougal (WIA 8 Oct 42) 
Maj William J. Piper. Jr. (to 11 Oct 42) 

Maj Lewis W. Walt 

LtCol Frederick C. Biebush (to 21 Sep 42) 
Maj Robert ©. Bowen 


LeCol Lewis 8. Puller (WIA 8 Nov, 
18 Nov 42) 


Maj John E. Weber (to [7 Nov 42) 


LtCol Herman H. Hanneken 
(17-18 & 29 Nov 42) 


Maj Odell M. Conoley (18-28 Nov 42) 
LtCol Edwin J. Farrell (to 21 Sep 42) 
LtCol Wiliam R. Williams 


LtCol Joseph R. Knowlan (to 18 Oct 42) 
LrCol Many L, Curry (to 18 Oct 42) 
LtCol Donovan D. Sult (to 20 Dec 42) 
Maj Lewis J. Fields 


(continued on page 76) 
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HQ Battalion, Ist MarDiv 
Ist Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
Ist Engineer Battalion 


Ist Medical Battalion 


Ist Parachute Battalion 


Ist Pioneer Battalion 


Ist Service Battalion 
ist Special Weapons Battalion 


Forward Echelon, Ise Light Tank Bn 


Advance Echelon, 2d MarDiv 
Chief of Staff 
2d Marines 


6th Marines 


(continued on page 78) 


2d Battalion LtCol Edward J. Hagen {to 19 Oct 42) 


Maj Forest C, Thompson 
(20-30 Oct, 6—I1 Nov, | Dec 42) 


Maj Lewis A. Ennis 
(I-5 Nav, 12-30 Nov 42) 


LtCol James J. Keating 

LeCol Melvin £. Fuller (to 26 Oct 42) 
Maj Carl G. F Korn (to 31 Oct 42) 
Capt Albert H. Potter 

LeCol Eugene H. Price (to 30 Oct 42) 
Maj Noah P'Weed, Jr. 


3d Battalion 
4th Battalion 


5th Battalion 


LeCol Edwin J. Farrell 
LtCol Walter W. Barr 


Maj James G. Frazer 
(to 24 Oct 42) 


Maj Henry H. Crockett 


Cmdr Don §. Knowlton 
(to 14 Dec 42) 


LeCmdr Everett B. Keck 


Maj Robert H. Williams 
(WIA 7 Aug 42) 


Capt Charles A. Miller 
(8 Aug—5 Sep, 9-17 Sep 42) 


Capt Harry L. Torgerson 


(6-8 Sep, 18 Sep 42) 


Col George R. Rowan 
(to 19 Sep 42) 


Maj Robert G, Balance 
LtCol Hawley C. Waterman 


LeCol Robert B. Luckey 
{to (5 Oct 42) 


Maj Richard W. Wallace 
Maj Harvey 5. Walseth 


BGen Alphonse De Carre 
Col George F Stockes 

Col John M. Arthur 

Ist Battalion LeCol Robert E. Hill (WIA 11 Nov 42) 
Maj Wood B. Kyle 

LtCol Orin K. Pressley (to 14 Dec 42) 
Maj Ewart S. Lave 


LeCol Robert G. Hunt 


2d Battalion 


3d Battalion 
Col Gilder D, Jackson, Jr. 
Ist Battalion 
2d Battalion 
3d Battalion 


LtCol Russell Llayd 
Maj Raymond L. Murray 
Maj William A. Kengla 


mausuas Japanese positions 
os Hill numbers are arbitrary 
designations and do not 
indicate elevation 
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ABOVE A situation sketch map prepared by the Intelligence Section, 3d Battalion, ist Marines 
portraying the enemy situation west of the Matanikau River, Guadalcanal, on October 28, | 942. 
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8th Marines Col Richard H. Jeschke 


(st Battalion 


2d Battalion 
3d Battalion 
LtCol Presely M, Rixey 
Maj George R. E. Shell 


LtCol Manly L, Curry 
(7 Aug~18 Oct, 28 Nov 42) 


LtCol Donovan D. Sult 
(18 Oct-27 Nov 42} 


LtCol Paul D. Sherman 
(7-8 Jan, 13 Jan 43) 


Maj Guy £.Tannyhill (9-12 Jan 43) 


Ist Battalion, |0th Marines fartillery] 
2d Battalion, [Oth Marines [artillery] 
3d Battalion, |Oth Marines [artillery] 


2d Special Weapons Battalion 


IMAC troops 

Ist Aviation Engineer Battalion Maj Thomas F. Rifey 

Col Merritt A. Edson (to 20 Sep 42) 
LeCol Samuel B. Griffith, 

N (WIA 27 Sep 42) 

Capt Ira J. Irwin 

Maj Charies ©. Clark 


LtCot Evans Carlson 
(4 Nov-17 Dec 42) 


Col Robert H. Pepper (to 28 Nov 42) 
LtCal Harold C, Roberts (to || Jan 43) 
LtCol Samuel G. Taxis 

LtCol William F Parks (to 5 Dec 42) 
Col Galen M. Sturgis 


Ist Raider Battalion 


2d Aviation Engineer Battalion 
2d Raider Battalion 


3d Defense Battalion 


Dets A & B, Sth Defense Bn 
(Redesignated 14th Defense 
Battalion 15 Jan 43) 

$th Defense Battalion Col David R. Nimmer (to 2 Feb 43} 
LtCol William J. Scheyer 

Col Charles N. Muldrow 


Capt Robert C. McDermond 


llth Defense Battalion 
Marine Barrage Balloon Squadron 3 


US Marine Corps and Army battalions on Guadalcanal 
Battalions Marine Corps 
Infantry 21* 


| Artillery 


Defense 

Special Weapons 
Anti-aircraft 
Tank 


* Includes one parachute and two raider battalions. 


LeCol Miles S. Newton {to 22 Nov 42) 


LrCol oe McCaffery 
LeCol john 71. Cook, Jr. 
LtCol Augustus H. Fricke 


Arrival date 
10 Oct 42 
7 Aug 42 


30 Jan 43 
7 Aug 42 
8 Sep 42 
30 Nov 42 


I? fan 43 
8 Sep 42 


Marine infantry regiment participation, Guadalcanal 


Aug Sep Nov Dec dan Fab 
1942 1942 ; 1942 1942 1943 1943 
Ce 


tat Marines 7 Aug 1982-22 Dec 1942 


Notes 


The 2d Marines’ service seems disproportionately long: this is because it was not heavily engaged until Octeber, having been assigned 


to defend Tulagi, Gavutu, and Tanamboge islands. 

The command of these regiments depended on the division present at the time: 
Ist MarDiv—? August 1942 to 4 January 1943 

2d MarDiv—4 January 1943 to 8 February 1943 


Russells and New Georgia operations 

With Guadalcanal secured and a major base under development there, the next 
operation involving Marines was the seizure of the Russell Islands. Operation 
CLEANSLATE was executed on February 21, 1943 when the 43d InfDiv and 
its 103d and 169th regiments landed on unoccupied Banika Island. An AA 
detachment of the 11th Defense Battalion accompanied the occupation force 
while the 3d Raider Battalion cleared adjacent Pavuvu and Baisan islands 
without opposition. The 11th Defense Battalion detachment was relieved by 
the 10th Defense Battalion on March 15 and the 3d Raider Battalion departed 
five days later. As a base was developed there, the Japanese conducted air raids 
from New Britain from the time when they discovered the occupation on 
March 6 through July. This small island group, 35 miles off the northwest end 
of Guadalcanal, was seized to prevent the Japanese from occupying it after 
losing Guadalcanal and to provide two airfields and an advanced naval base to 
support the coming New Georgia operation. 

The New Georgia island group is located 180 miles northwest of Guadalcanal 
and comprises 11 main islands with New Georgia (APERIENT) being the largest 
and most central. The Japanese occupied the group in mid-November 1942 to 
support operations against the American lodgment on Guadalcanal. They began 
building an airfield at Munda Point on the northwest end of New Georgia. 
Completing it in December, they built another on Kolombangara Island just off 
the northwest end of New Georgia. They reinforced the area between February 
and May 1943 with the main garrison on Kolombangara and small detachments 
scattered through the islands. 

TOENAILS was a complex operation with several small Marine operations 
conducted in support of the 43d InfDiv’s June 30 1943 landing on Rendova Island 
south of New Georgia. The 9th Defense Battalion (jess elements) accompanied the 
Division. From Rendova they landed at Zanana Beach, six miles east of Munda 
Point on July 2. In the meantime the 4th Raider Battalion (less elements) landed 
at Segi Point on the east end of New Georgia on June 21 and seized Viru Harbor 
on July 1. The 1/103 Infantry followed and secured these areas. On June 30 
companies N and Q, 4th Raider Battalion landed at and secured Wickham 
Anchorage on Vangunu east of New Georgia by July 3 and was relieved by 
2/103 Infantry. 


Troops of the Ist Engineer Battalion 
rebuild a bridge over the Lunga 
River washed away by heavy rains 

in the Henderson Field perimeter, 
Guadalcanal. Engineers, pioneers, 
and Seabees worked constantly 

to maintain and expand the road 
network inside the perimeter. 
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ABOVE New Georgia operations, 
June 21—July 5, 1943 


RIGHT Vella Lavetla occupation, 
August 15-October (6, 1943 


The 43d InfDiv fought toward Munda Point over extremely harsh terrain. 
Before the area was secured on 25 August, seven regiments of the 43d, 37th, and 
25th InfDivs were sucked into the fight on a mere 2,000-yard-wide front. The 
9th Defense Battalion provided the long-range 155mm gunfire, AA defense, and 
tank support. The tank platoons of the 10th and 11th Defense battalions were 
committed on August 3 along with AA units of the latter. The platoons were 
equipped with M3A1, MS, and MSA1 light tanks. These units then supported the 
Army’s 172d and 27th infantry regiments in mopping up Arundel Island to the 
northwest of Munda from September 13 to 21. 

As Japanese remnants withdrew north from Munda, the Ist and 4th Battalions, 
1st Marine Raider Regiment, landed unopposed at Rice Anchorage with 3/145 
and 3/148 Infantry on July 5. The force engaged the enemy at Enogai [nlet 
and had seized Dragons Peninsula by August 28. Over 50,000 soldiers and some 
2,000 Marines fought on New Georgia, 

On June 22, 1943 the 112th Cavalry Regiment landed unopposed on Woodlark 
Istand (LEATHERBACK) off the northeast coast of New Guinea’s Papuan Peninsula. 
The 12th Defense Battalion accompanied the dismounted cavalrymen. On August 
15 the 35th Infantry, 25th InfDiv landed on Vella Lavella (Asx), a small island 
northwest of New Georgia. It was accompanied by the 4th Defense Battalion. 
Forward Echelon, IMAC landed on the island on September 25 to establish a 
forward staging base with 878 troops. 

Various small support units accompanied the headquarters, and the 
ist Marine Parachute Regiment arrived between October 1 and 4 with 1st and 
2d Battalions. The 14th Brigade Group, 3d New Zealand Division landed on the 
upper east and west coasts on the same date and completed the mop-up. The 
Japanese marooned on the island were reinforced to a strength of 750, but 
action was light and the surviving S00 were withdrawn on October 6/7. 


Marine Unit commanders, Russells and New Georgia 
Russell Islands 


3d Raider Battalion Col Harry B. Liversedge 


(to 1S Mar 43) 

LtCol Samuel B. Yeaton 
Cal Robert E. Blake 
Maj Joseph L. Winecoff 


10th Defense Battalion 


Detachment, ! {th Defense Battalion 


New Georgia 

Maj Donald M. Schmuck 
LtCol Robert H. Williams 
Maj Richard Fagan 


Ferward Echelon, IMAC 

| ist Marine Parachute Regiment 
Ist Parachute Battalion 
2d Parachute Battalion LrCol Vietor H. Krulak 


3d Parachute Bactalian Maj Robert T. Vance 


Ist Marine Raider Regiment 
Ist Raider Battalion 
4th Raider Battalion 


4th Defense Battalion 


9th Defense Battalion 


Col Harry B. Liversedge 
LtCo!l Samuel B. Griffith, II 
LtCol Michael $. Curria 
LeCol Harold S. Fassett 
LtCol William |. Scheyer 


The coastal terrain of northwest 
Guadalcanal comprised a series of 
ridges and small stream valleys 
running perpendicular to the 
coast—cross-compartmented 
terrain—presenting the attackers 
with repetitious, defendable terrain 
features. The valley bottoms and 
ridge sides were covered with 
dense trees and brush while 

most ridge tops were covered by 
man-high kunai grass. The higher 
mountains of the interior can be 
seen in the background. 
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3d Raider Battalion members watch 
as a LCVP is lowered from USS 
Devosa (AP-27) in preparation for 
the Cape Torokina, Bougainville 
assault, November |, 1943. 


Bougainville operation 

Bougainville (Dipper) is the northwesternmost and largest of the Solomons, 
some 300 miles northwest of Guadalcanal. The Japanese occupied Bougainville, 
Buka off its north end, and the Shortlands off the south end as an outguard 
for their major base at Rabaul, New Britain. The Shortlands were developed 
as a forward naval base and used as a staging area for the forays aimed at 
Guadalcanal. Some 38,000 Japanese of the 17th Army were on the islands 
when the Marines landed. Original plans called for the 3d MarDiv and 
25th InfDiv to seize the Shortlands and Bougainville’s south end, but this was 
cancelled as the area was too heavily defended. 

Rather than attack a main Japanese position, the 3d MarDiv would land on 
the remote southwest-central coast at Cape Torokina (AZALEA) on the northwest 
edge of Empress Augusta Bay. A lodgment would be established in which 
airfields would be built to defend the perimeter and attack Japanese 
installations in the area, including Rabaul. The Japanese would be forced to trek 
long distances from both ends of the island exposing themselves to air attack 
and extending their logistics. There was no intent to secure the entire island. 

The chain-of-command comprised TF 31 (III Amphibious Force) under 
Rear Admiral Theodore S$. Wilkinson, who oversaw the operation. IMAC, 
commanded by LtGen Vandegrift, had three forces under his command: 
Northern Attack Force consisting of the 3d MarDiv (Reinforced) tasked to land 
at Cape Torokina; the Southern Attack Force with 8th Brigade Group, 3d New 
Zealand Division, charged with securing the Treasury Islands (GoopTime) on 
27 October; and the Corps Reserve, the 37th InfDiv, which would come ashore 


Task Unit A-1, Col George W. McHenry (6,421) 
3dCombatTeam—i—isi‘is—s“‘“‘i‘itswSSSS 
3d Marines (Reinforced) 
3d Battalion, 12th Marines [75mm pack howitzer] 
Detachment, HQ&S Battery, 12th Marines 
HQ Company (-), 3d Battalion [NC], {9th Marines 
Company C, Ist Battalion [engineer], 19ch Marines 
Company F, 2d Battalion [pioneer], | 9th Marines 
Company |, 3d Battalion [NC], 19th Marines 
Detachment, HO&S Company, | 9th Marines [engineer] 
Company C, 3d Medical Battalion 
Company C, 3d MT Battalion 
3d Platoon, Company D (Scout), 3d Light Tank Battalion 


3d Platoon (-), Service and Supply Company, 3d Service Battalion 
3d Platoon, Battery A (AT), 3d Special Weapons Battalion 

3d Band Section 

Epidemic and Malaria Control Group (USN) 


Air Liaison Party No. 3, ComAirNorSols* 
2d Marine Raider Regiment (Provisional) (- 3d Battalion) 
2d Raider Battalion (Reinforced) 
Company M, 3d Raider Battalion 
Ist Marine War Dog Platoon 
detachments, Service Troops 
* Commander, Aircraft, Northern Solomons (a joint operational aircraft command} 


Task Unit A-2, Col Edward A. Craig 
9th Combat Team 
9th Marines (Reinforced) 
ist Béttalion, 12th Marines (75mm pack howitzer] 
Detachment, HOQ&S Battery, 12th Marines 
H® Company (-}, st Battalion [engineer], 19th Marines 


(6,103) 


Company A, Ist Battalion [engineer], 19th Marines 
Company D, 2d Battalion [pioneer], 19th Marines 
Company G, 3d Battalion [NC], (9th Marines 
Detachment, HQ&S Company, 19th Marines [engineer] 
Company A, 3d Medical Battalion 
Detachment, Company E, 3d Medical Battalion 
Company A, 3d MT Battalion 
Ist Platoon, Company D (Scour), 3d Light Tank Battalion 
Isc Platoon (-}, Service and Supply Company, 3d Service Battalion 
{st Platoon, Battery A (AT), 3d Special Weapons Battalion 
Ist Band Section 
Epidemic and Malaria Control Group (USN) 
Air Liaison Party No. !, ComAirNorSols* 
3d Raider Battalion (- Company M) 
3d HQ Company (-), 3d MarDiv 
3d MP Company (- 3d Platoon), 3d MarDiv 
3d Signal Company (-), 3d MarDiv 
Company E {-), 3d Medical Battalion 
4th Platoon, Company D (Scout), 3d Light Tank Sattalion 
detachments, Service Troops 


* Commander, Aircraft, Northern Solomons (a joint operational aircraft command) 


on order to strengthen the perimeter. The 1st Marine Parachute Regiment on 
Vella Lavella was also an IMAC Reserve. The Area Reserve was the Americal 
Division in Fiji. The occupation of the Treasury Islands, 28 miles off the south 
end of Bougainville, was meant as a diversion for the Cape Torokina landing 
and to provide an airfield to support the defense of the perimeter. 

The 3d MarDiv made a major effort to glean the lessons learned on 
Guadalcanal and incorporate them into its training and operating procedures. As 
a result it was considered very well prepared for combat. The division departed 
Guadalcanal where it had been training and conducted rehearsals at Efaté. The 
various elements rendezvoused at the end of October and arrived off Cape 
Torokina on November 1, D-Day. The landing beaches were on the cape itself and 
on beaches to its west defended by a single Japanese company.-The 3d MarDiv 
under MajGen Allen H. Turnage landed 14,321 troops with 9,363 in,the assault 
phase. The division was divided into three “task units” plus a Division Reserve: it 
was the only instance in which the “task unit” concept was employed. Each of 
the 19th Marines’ battalions served as a composite battalion headquarters with 
an engineer, pioneer, and Seabee company supporting a regimental combat team. 

Another diversion was conducted by the reinforced 2d Parachute Battalion 
on Choiseul (BuIssFUL). Landing from destroyer transports on the island's upper 
southwest coast on October 28, they conducted raids and patrols, harassing the 
Japanese until withdrawn on November 5. While the Japanese believed a larger 
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RIGHT Bougainville, October 1943. = Allied landing 
(==) Japanese positions 
=F Japanese airfield 
@ Japanese seaplane base 
® Japanese navy base 
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BELOW Cape Torokina, Bougainville: 
D-Day, November |, 1943. 
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force was present, the operation failed to divert any Japanese to the island as it 
was too soon before the Bougainville landing. 

The 3d Marines (Task Unit A-1) would secure Cape Torokina and the adjacent 
area to include the offshore islets. The 9th Marines (Task Unit A-2) would land to 


Koromokina 
Lagoon 


LITTLE] _ Cape 
TOROKINA| Torokina 
. Ls ISLAND 
-————4 


(1,400) 


Task Unit A-3, LeCol Edward H. Forney, Jr. 
Detachment, HO&S Battery, 3d Defense Battalion 
AA Group, 3d Defense Battalion 
HQ, Special Weapons Group, 3d Defense Battalion 
Batteries H and i, 3d Defense Battalion 
Ist and 4th Platoons, Battery A (AT), 3d Special Weapons Battalion 
Company A, 3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LYT(1)] 
3d Separate Wire Platoon 


detachments, Special Troops 


detachments, Service Troops 
* Commander, Aircraft, Northern Solomons (a joint operational aircraft command) 


the west. Follow-up support, built around the 3d Defense Battalion, was provided 
by Task Unit A-3 organized into three small provisional groups to land behind the 
3d and 9th Marines and on Puruata Island. Once ashore the 3d Special Weapons 
Battalion was attached to the 3d Defense Battalion. 1/3 assaulted directly into the 
small but well-prepared Japanese defenses on the cape’s northwest side on Beach 
Biue 1, The 3d Raider Battalion landed just to the north on GREEN 2. 2/3 and 3/3 
came ashore on BLue 2 and 3, Further to the west 3/9, 2/9, and 1/9 landed abreast 
on Rep 1, 2, and 3, respectively. The 2d Raider Battalion landed on Green 1 an the 
north shore of Puruata then cleared Little Torokina Island. The Japanese survivors 
withdrew to the east. The 21st Marines, Division Reserve, came ashore between 
November 6 (D+5) and 17, 

On November 7, the Japanese executed an 850-man counter-landing to the 
west of the perimeter, and were quickly defeated. This was followed by two weeks 
of Japanese attacks on the east side of the perimeter in a series of small, vicious 
battles. The Marines gradually expanded the perimeter securing key hills, most of 
which had not been known to exist beneath the dense jungle. Extensive inland 
swamps, rain, and mud hampered operations. The Marines were stretched thin 
around the perimeter and as on Guadalcanal supplies were short, leading to it 


Infand defense line expansion, 
Cape Torekina, November 
|-December | 5, 1943. 
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Division Reserve, Col Evens O. Ames 
2Ist Marines (Reinforced) 
2d Battalion, | 2th Marines [75mm pack howitzer} 
Detachment, H&S Battery, 12th Marines 
HQ Company (-), 2d Battalion [pioneer], | 9th Marines 
Company B, Ist Battalion [engineer], [9th Marines 
Company E, 2d Battalion [pioneer], | 9ch Marines 
Company H, 3d Battalion [NC], 19th Marines 
Detachment, HO&S Company, | 9th Marines [engineer] 
Company B, 3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion [LVT(I)] 
Company B, 3d Light Tank Battalion [M3A1} 
Company B, 3d Medical Battalion 
Company B, 3¢ MT Battalion 
2d Platoon, Company D (Scout), 3d Light Tank Battalion 
2d Platoon (-), Service and Supply Company, 3d Service Battalion 
2d Platoon, Battery A (AT), 3d Special Weapons Battalion 
2d Band Section 
Epidemic and Malaria Control Group (USN} 


detachment, Service Troops 


' Marine Amphibious Corps on New Georgia 

Ist Corps Signal Battalion i Nov 43 
Detachment, Ist Corps NC Battalion (53d NBC) | Nov 43 
Ise [55mm Artillery Battalion | Nov 43 
Branch No. 3, 4th Base Depot | Nov 43 
3d Defense Battalion 1] Nov 43 
Ist Corps HQ&S Battalion 17 Nov 43 
2d 155mm Artillery Battalion (Provisional) 18 Nov 43 
Ist Parachute Battalion 23 Nov 43 
Forward Echelon, Ist Corps MT Battalion 26 Nov 43 
Ist Marine Parachute Regiment 4 Dec 43 
3d Parachute Battalion 4 Dec 43 
Ist Corps Experimental Rocket Detachment 6 Dec 43 


being called “Operation SHOESTRING No. 2.” From November 28 to December 3 
the 3d Marines formed the Composite Battalion from regimental and battalion 
headquarters, regimental weapons company, scout company, and service troops 
to allow relief of the exhausted battalions on the perimeter. The 37th InfDiv with 
the 148th, 129th, and 145th infantry regiments arrived between November 7 and 
19 to take over the west side of the growing perimeter, known as the Inland 
Defense Line. The exhausted Marines though had to be reinforced by the 148th 
Infantry and ist Battalion, 145th Infantry. On November 8 IMAC tock over 
command of the defense, and Corps units were ashore by the 15th. Both the 
Marine and the Army divisions’ artillery were placed under the Army-controlled 


Artillery Group to provide highly effective fire support. Three airfields were built 
within the perimeter, as was a torpedo boat base on Puruata Island. 

At 0400 hours, November 29, the 600-man Ist Parachute Battalion, 
reinforced by Company M, 3d Raider Battalion, landed on Koiari Beach in 
Empress Augusta Bay 10 miles east of Cape Torckina. Intent on harassing 
Japanese reinforcements en route to the perimeter, it encountered heavy 
tesistance and the planned four-day operation was withdrawn at 2040 hours. 

AIV Corps relieved IMAC of the defense on December 15. Between 
December 17 and January 12 the Americal Division’s 164th, 182d, and 
132d regiments arrived and began to relieve 3d MarDiv on December 25, 
completing it by the end of the month. Most of the 3d MarDiv had departed 
for Guadalcanal by January 1944, but small service elements remained with the 
Army into June 1944. The division’s next operation would be Guam. 


Marine Unit Commanders, Bougainville 

| Marine Amphibious Corps LtGen Alexander A. Vandegrift (to 9 Nov 43) 
MajGen Roy 5. Geiger 

Chief of Staff Col Gerald C.Thomas (te $ Nov 43) 
BGen Alfred H. Noble (to 18 Dec 43} 
BGen Oscar R, Cauldwell 


3d Marine Division MajGen Allen H. Turnage 
Assistant Division Commander BGen Oscar R. Cauldwell 
Chief of Staff Col Robert E. Blake 
3d Marines Col George W. McHenry (to 17 Dec 43) 
Col Walter A. Wachtler 
\st Battalion Maj Leonard M. Mason (WIA | Nov 43) 
Maj John D. Brody (to 18 Nov 43) 
Maj Charles J. Bailey, Jr. 
2d Battalion LtCol Hector de Zayas 
3d Battalion LeCol Ralph M. King 
9th Marines Col Edward A. Craig 
Ist Battalion LtCol Jaime Sabater (to 19 Nov 43) 
LeCol Carey A, Randall 
2d Battalion LeCol Robert E, Cushman, Jr. 
3d Battalion LeCol Walter Asmuth, Jr. 
21st Marines Col Evens O. Ames 
Ist Battalion LeCol Ernst W. Fry, Jr. 
2d Battalion LtCol Eustace R. Smoak 
3d Battalion ; LtCol Archie V. Gerad 
12th Marines [artillery] Col John B. Wilson 


Ist Battalion trCol Raymond F Crist, Jr. 
2d Battalion LtCol Donald M. Weller 
3d Battalion LtCol Jack Tabor 

4th Battalion LtCal Bernard H. Kirk 


(continued on page 88) 
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19th Marines [engineer] 
Ist Battalion [engineer] 


2d Battalion [pioneer] 


3d Battalion [naval construction] 


Special & Service Troops, 3dMarDiv 


HQ&5 Battalion, 3d MarDiv 


3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion 


3d Medical Battalion (- Co E) 
3d MT Battalion 

3d Service Battalion 

3d Special Weapons Battalion 
3d Light Tank Battalion 


IMAC Troops 
Ist Marine Parachute Regiment 


Ist Parachute Battalion 


2d Parachute Battalion 


3d Parachute Battalion 


2d Marine Raider Regiment (Prov) 


2d Raider Battalion 


3d Raider Battalion 


Ist Corps Signal Battalion 


LeCol Frederick A. Ramsey, Jr: 
2d 155mm Artillery Battalion (Prov) 


3d Defense Battalion 
Branch No. 3, 4th Base Depot 


* HQ&S Battalion merged with Special & Service Troops, 3d MarDiv. 


Col Robert M. Montague (to 7 Dee 43) 

Maj Ralph W. Bohne 

LeCol Harold B. West (to 7 Dec 43) 

Maj Haistead Ellison 

undetermined 

Col Walter A.Wachtler (to 12 Nov 43) 

LtCol James D. Snedaker (to 14 Nov 43) 

LtCol Hartnoll D. Withers (to 9 Dec 43) 

LtCol James M. Smith 

LtCol Samuel D. Puller (to 14 Nov &1-16 Dec 43*) 
LtCol Hartnoll D. Withers (to 14 Nov—-9 Dec 43) 
Maj Sylvester L. Stephan (to 5 Dec, 8-9 Dec, 17 Dec 43) 
Maj Ervin F Wann (6-7 Dec, 10-16 Dee 43) 

Cmdr Gordon M. Bruce 

Maj Stewart WV. Purdy 

LtCol lon M. Bethal 

LeCol Durant $. Buchanan 

LeCol Hartnoll J. Withers 


LtCol Robert H. Williams 

Maj Richard Fagan (to || Jan 44) 

Maj Robert C. McDonough 

LeCol Victor H. Krulak {to 7 Nov 43) 
Maj Warner T. Bigger 

Maj Robert T. Vance (to 10 Dec 43} 
Maj Harry L. Torgerson 

LtCol Alan Sharply 

Maj Robert T. Washburn 

LtCol Fred D. Beans 


LtCol Joe C. McHayner 
LtCol Edward H. Forney, jr. 
Col Kenneth A. Inman 


Lessons learned 


Countless lessons were learned on Guadalcanal and from the subsequent early 
Solomons operations, from individual Marine to division level, in all aspects of 
combat on tropical islands against the Japanese. 

Specialized jungle training was essential with tactical exercises conducted 
for all echelons of units over rough, densely vegetated terrain covering long 
distances. Wide envelopment tactics were critical, that is, outflanking enemy 
positions by swinging deep into the jungle to hit the enemy on an exposed 
inland flank or the rear. Patrolling, scouting, small units tactics in rough terrain 
with limited intervisibility, camouflage, land navigation, infantry-artillery 
coordination, tank-infantry team training, and field hygiene were absolutely 
essential for all units prior to commitment to combat. Troops had to be 
exposed to overhead artillery fire in order to prevent 


The reverse slopes of the ridges on 
the Henderson Field perimeter, 
Guadalcanal, were akin to those 
from World War |. Even service 
units were required to dig dugouts 
because of the frequent air attacks, 
naval bombardments, and long-range 
artillery barrages. 


them from believing they were under enemy fire or 
that friendly rounds were falling on their positions. 
Every Marine had to be completely familiar with the 
use of all weapons within his unit as well as the 
enemy’s. He had to be knowledgeable of the duties of 
all men in his squad or weapon crew. 

It was realized as early as Guadalcanal that light 
tanks were ineffective. They fell easy prey even to the 
modest Japanese AT weapons, the 37mm gun was 
inadequate for knocking out pillboxes, they lacked the 
power and sufficient track width to operate on rugged 
jungle terrain and mud, and were halted by simple 
obstacles and moderately dense trees. It was not until 
the end of 1943 that the M4 Sherman medium tank 
began to be fielded. 

Communications, particularly radio, needed a great 
deal of improvement, between units, air-to-ground, and 
ship-to-shore. Many of the Navy-designed radios were 
insufficiently rugged, waterproofed, and ranged, and 
they were unreliable. These would be supplemented or 
replaced by Army radios, although these had their own 
problems. More radios were necessary in lower echelons 
and lightweight radios were needed for patrols. 

In the area of artillery support a number of 
improvements were necessary. The fire-control system 
needed some refinement to speed up requests for fire. 
The little 75mm pack howitzer had many benefits over 
heavier weapons, namely the ability to get it ashore 
quickly and manhandle it and its ammunition over 
difficult terrain. Its terminal effects on targets were only 
moderate though, and some advocated replacing it with 
the 105mm howitzer. Additional 155mm howitzers and 
guns were necessary for long-range counter-battery, 
harassment and interdiction missions, Another com- 
plaint was the lack of delay fuses for artillery and mortar 
rounds that would enable them to penetrate bunker 
toofs and dense overhead forest canopies. The Army 
sometimes complained that the Marines failed to make 
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complete and effective use of artillery. This is understandable for a longtime 
intensely infantry-oriented force and a chain-of-command that had little previous 
experience of artillery. On the other hand the 3d MarDiv was credited for its 
effective use of artillery due to its preparatory training. 

Problems were encountered moving supplies and equipment. One of the 
first problems discovered was that too much unit equipment was landed with 
assault echelons—a natural tendency of inexperienced staff and an attempt to 
provide for all eventualities. Experienced units learned to land with only the 
bare necessities with the following support echelons landing additional gear. 
Manpower was insufficient to unload landing craft and move supplies on 
congested beachheads. 

Island fighting was initially envisioned as being heavily infantry-oriented 
with many interpreting this as a reduced need for logistical support. This 
proved to be far from true. The intensity of combat and the rate of 
movement, even in rough tropical terrain, necessitated the movement of 
vast amounts of supplies and ammunition, albeit over comparatively short 
distances. Shipping space usually limited the number and sizes of trucks that 
could be combat-loaded, resulting in shortages once ashore. Caterpillar 
tractors, for towing heavy artillery and 90mm AA guns, were also in short 
supply. Originally only one-ton trucks were provided to tow 105mm 
howitzers. Even 2.5-ton trucks were sometimes found to be inadequate for 
the task in the mud and swamps. A mistake in early operations was to first 
land the artillery with only one or two trucks or tractors per four-gun battery. 
The idea was to offload the guns on to the beach and then shuttle them into 
firing positions. This proved to be too slow because of the delays caused by 
rough terrain. With all the problems experienced with motor transport, 
amtracs far exceeded expectations. They proved to be extremely valuable in 
hauling supplies and equipment across reefs and moving it inland to combat 
units over very difficult terrain. They were used as weapons platforms, for 
towing artillery where trucks could not go, for evacuating casualties, and 
even as expedient bridge supports by parking them in streams and laying 
bridge decks across them. There were recommendations to make them more 
reliable, install more powerful engines, add armor, and provide a stern ramp 
for loading and unloading: A-frame hoists or cranes were required to unload 
rampless models. 

As more Marine units flowed into the Pacific Ocean Area it became clear 
that a higher operational headquarters was needed to control and support 
them. MajGen Holland Smith (commanding IMAC), MajGen Charles Price 
(commanding Defense Force, Samoan Group), and MajGen Ralph Mitchell 
(commanding Marine Aircraft, South Pacific) had to deal directly with the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps in Washington for administrative issues. No 
one central Marine command provided tactical, logistical, and administrative 
control to units in the Pacific. This would change in 1944. 

The Marines of the 1st and 2d MarDivs who fought on Guadalcanal and in 
other early operations were eventually rotated to the States to serve as 
instructors and cadres for new units. The words often heard by recruits and 
officer candidates were: “This is how we did it on the Canal.” 


Marine casualties, South and Southwest Pacific 
Operation KIA. DOW WIA MA Total 
GuadalcanalTulagi 1,097 109 2,916 298 4,420 
New Georgia 153 19 415 58 636 
Bougainville 352 88 1,249 291 1,981 
Note: these figures do not include casualties suffered by ships’ detachments, by aviation, or on other small operations. 


Chronology 


1939 

8 September US President declares “limited emergency” to 
strengthen national defense in response to Germany's invasion 
of Poland. USMC Reserve is ordered mobilized in stages. 


1940 
20 June Camp Halcomb, California, is redesignated 
Camp Elliott. 


1941 

| February Ist and 2d MarBdes are redesignated Ist and 
2d MarDivs in Cuba and San Diego, California, respectively. 
15 March 7th Defense Bn arrives in Samoa, the first FMF 
unit deployed south of the equator in the Pacific. 

10 April Marine Barracks at New River, NC, are established. 
27 May US President declares “full emergency” authorizing 
armed forces to readiness levels to repel a threat to the 
Western Hemisphere, 

I June | Corps (Prov), Atlantic Fleet is formed. 


16 June {st MarBde (Prov) formed for duty in Iceland. LVT(\) Alligators of the 
28 June | Corps (Prov) is redesignated |st Joint Training Force. 3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
36 June Last USMC reservists are mobilized. were used to supply forward 


troops on the Torokina perimeter, 


29 October Ist Joint Training Force is redesignated Amphibious Force, Atlantic Fleet. ae : 
Bougainville. The swampy terrain 


| November 2d Joint Training Force formed in California. was rugged and the ameracs, 
27-28 November 4th Marines depart China for the Philippines. traveling in pairs, could create a 
7 December Japan attacks Pearl Harbor and the Philippines. trail through the dense vegetation 
8-10 December Japan assaults Guam; US forces surrender. where trucks could not pass. 

12 December Japanese forces land on Luzon. 

23 December japan assaults Wake Island; US forces surrender. 

24 December 2d MarBde formed for duty in Samoa. 


1942 

19 January 2d MarBde arrives in Samoa. 

10 February 2d Joint Training Force is redesignated Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet. 
21 March 3d MarBde formed for duty in Western Samoa. 

25 March Ist MarBde (Prov) is disbanded, 

| April Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet is redesignated Amphibious Corps, Pacific Fleet. 
9 April US—Filipino forces surrender on Bataan. 

5-6 May Japan assaults Corregidor; US—Filipino forces surrender. 

29 May 3d MarBde arrives in Western Sarnoa. 

| June USMC is ordered to accept African-Americans into its ranks. 

4-5 June The Battle for Midway. 

3 August FMF, San Diego Area is established to control Marine units in Southern 
California. 

7 August |st MarDiv assaults Guadalcanal—Tulagi. 

17-18 August 2d Raider Bn raids Makin. 

16 September 3d MarDiv is activated at Camp Elliott, California. 

25 September Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, California, is established. 

| October | Marine Amphibious Corps is established at San Diego, California. 

20 December Marine Barracks, New River, NC, is redesignated Camp Lejeune. 
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This sketch map of the Point Lunga 
area, Guadalcanal, was used by the 
Sth Marines based on a Ist MarDiv 
D-2 {Intelligence} Section map. The 
map’s information was provided by 
a former island resident An arrow 
leads from Beach Red to the 
supposed location of “Mount 
Aesten” (Austen), the 5th Marines’ 
D-Day objective. However, the 
sketch clearly identifies the 
indicated feature as “Wooded Areas 
‘L & ‘TREE’ Shaped on Grassy 
Knoll” “Mount Aesten” beneath the 
wording is separated by a line and 
the mountain's approximate location 
is indicated by “X [514". The names 
of the Ilu and Tenaru rivers have 
been inadvertently switched by the 
former resident. 


SPECIAL TAS 
SHETOH MAP 


1943 

4 January Advance Echelon, 2d MarDiv arrives on Guadalcanal. 

25 January Composite Army—Marine Division is formed on Guadalcanal. 

8 February Guadalcanal is secured. 

9 February Composite Army—Marine Division is dissolved. 

13 February USMC Women’s Reserve is established. 

21 February The Russell Islands are occupied by US forces. 

| March 2d MarBde is disbanded. 

24 March Defense Force, Samoan Group is established. 

20 June New Georgia operations commence. 

15 August The Vella Lavella occupation commences. 

16 August 4th MarDiv is activated at Camp Pendleton, California. 

25 August Amphibious Corps, Pacific Fleet is redesignated V Amphibious Corps at Camp 
Elliott. Troop Training Unit, Amphibious Training Command, Pacific Fleet is established at 
Camp Elliott to provide training to Marine and Army divisions. 

27 October 2d Parachute Bn commences a diversionary operation on Choiseul Island. 
| November 3d MarDiv assaults Cape Torokina, Bougainville. 

8 November 3d MarBde is disbanded. 

20 November 2d MarDiv assaults Tarawa Atoll. 

26 December Ist MarDiv assaults Cape Gloucester, New Britain. 

31 December Defense Force, Samoan Group is deactivated. 
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3d MarDiv troops come off the 
Cape Torokina perimeter, 
Bougainville, to go into reserve. 
They are typically uniformed and 
equipped for the period. 
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Abbreviations and linear 
measurements 


anti-aircraft NCO non-commissioned officer 

amphibian tractor (see LYT) PhibCorps Amphibious Corps, Pacific Fleet 
anti-tank PacFt 

Browning Automatic Rifle Prov Provisional 

Battalion Landing Team Regt Regiment 

Battalion SMG submachine gun 

Battery SNLF Special Naval Landing Force (Japanese} 
Company SPM self-propelled mount (M3 halftrack-mounted 
Commanding Officer 75mm gun) 

command post TF Task Force 

Combat Team TG Task Group 

Detachment TH Territory of Hawaii 

died of wounds TIO Tables of Organization 

Fleet Marine Force US United States 

heavy machine gun USMC United States Marine Corps 
Headquarters USN United States Navy 

Headquarters, Marine Corps VAC V Amphibious Corps 

Headquarters and Service (company/battery) WIA wounded in action 

Imperial Japanese Army xO Executive Officer (second-in-command) 
Imperial Japanese Navy ©) less (elements detached from parent unit) 
i Marine Amphibious Corps 

Infantry Division (US Army) Marine officer ranks 

killed in action 2dLt 2d Lieutenant 

light machine gun IstLt Ist Lieutenant 

Landing Team Capt Captain 

Landing Vehicle, Tracked (“amtrac”) Maj Major 

Marine Brigade LtCol Lieutenant-Colonel 

Marine Division Col Colonel 

missing in action BGen Brigadier-General (“one-star” 

Military Police MajGen Major-General (“two-star”) 

Motor Transport {aka “Motor-T”) LtGen Lieutenant-General (“three-star”) 
Naval Construction Battalion (“Seabees”) 


Distances, ranges, and dimensions are given in the contemporary US system 
of inches, feet, yards, and statute miles rather than metric: 


feet to meters: multiply feet by 0.3058 
yards to meters: multiply yards by 0.9114 


miles to kilometers: multiply miles by |.6093 
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Figures in bold refer to illustrations 


Advance Base Force (ABF) 7 
aerial photography 58 
airdrome battalions 19,33 
amphibious assaults 38-40 
amphibious corps see IMAC 
amtracs 29,30, 37 
Arthur, Col John M. 69 
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[55mm MIAI “Long Tom” guns 50 
AA guns 6, 50-2, 51,52 
AT guns 36,49, 49 
effectiveness 89-90 
howitzers 50,50 
seacoast defense guns 49,50 
see also weapons 
Arundel Island 45, 8] 
Ashurst, Col William W. 60 
aviation units |7 


Barrett, MajGen Charles B, 34.65 
Barrett, BGen Charles D, [9 
Bataan 63, 65 
battalion landing teams (BLT) 35-6 
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Ist Separate Marine Battalion 60-3 
combat role 43 
designation 23-4 
organization 25-6, 27-8 
see also types of battalion by name 
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organization 27-8 
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defense 37,41 
designation 39 
Bloody Ridge, Battle of (1942) 44,71, 72 
Bougainville 6, 42,91, 93 
casualties 90 
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operations 41,82-8, 82, 84, 85 
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raising and composition 17-19 
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brigades: Ist MarBde (Provisional) 17,65 
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brigades: 3d MarBde, FMF 19,65 
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command and central 53-5, 90 
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Guadalcanal 67, 70 
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2d 16,418 
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1942 experience and morale 59 
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casualties 8 
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Cuban operations |4 
Guadalcanal 65, 66-74, 75-6, 79 
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organization 13,24 
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regiments and battalions 15 
training role 90 
divisions: Ist MarDiy: regiments 
Ist 14,59, 74,75 
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divisions: 2d MarDiv (formerly 2¢ MarBde, 
FMF) 
1942 experience and morale 59 
California operations 65 
casualties 8 
Guadalcanal 73-4, 76-8, 79 
organization 24 
raising 12-15 
regiments and battalions 15 
spearhead patch 20 
training role 90 
divisions: 2d MarDiv: regiments 
2d 14,65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 76 
6th 14,71,74, 76 
8th 14,71, 78 
$th 65 
10th 14, 27-8, 70, 74,78 
8th 28, 71-2, 74 
divisions: 3d MarDiv 
Bougainville 82-8, 93 
casualties 8 
deployment 65-6 
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organization 24 
raising 14-15 
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divisions; 3d MarDiv: regiments 
3d_ 15, 17,65, 82, 84, 85, 87 
3th 15, 33, 84-5, 87 
12th (5,27, 87 
(9th 15,28, 83, 88 
2Ist 14, 42, 85, 86, 87 
dugouts 89 


Edson, LtCol MerrittA. 68 
Edson's Ridge, Battle of see Bloody Ridge, 
Battle of (1942) 
Ellice Islands |? 
engineers 
combat role 41,43 
control 37 
organization 28,29 
road building 79 


Fleet Marine Force (FMF) 4,7 
Fletcher, ViceAdm Frank J. 67 
Florida \sland 66, 68 

Forney, LeCol Edward H., jr. 85 
Funafuti Atoll 19 


Gavatu-Tanambogo 66, 68, 70 
Ghormley,ViceAdm Robert L. 67 
Geiger, MajGen Roy $. 34,56 
Gilbert Islands, assault on (1943) 19 
Guadalcanal 36,71, 81 
casualties 74,90 
combat organization 4 
command and control 54 
communications 57 
Henderson Field perimeter 41, 72, 74, 89 
intelligence 53 
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Japanese occupation 63 
landings 59, 60,70 
maps 68, 69, 72,73, 77, 92 
operations 65-79, 79 
tank use 44 

Guam 60 

guard duty 40 


Halsey, Adm Williarn E 56 
Higgins boats 9 

Hill, Maj Robert E. 68 
Holcomb, LtGen Thomas 4 
Howard, Col Samuel L. 60 
Hunt, Col LeRoy P 55,67 


IMAC (I Marine Amphibious Corps) 
Bougainville 82, 86-7, 88 
Guadalcanal 78 
insignia 33 
New Georgia 81,86 
organization 33-4 
IMAC (1 Marine Amphibious Corps): 
Ist Marine Parachute Regiment 29,81, 83, 
86,88 
IMAC (1) Marine Amphibious Corps): parachute 
battalions 29 
{st 68,71, 76, 86, 87, 88 
2d 83-4, 88 
3d 86,88 
IMAC (1 Marine Amphibious Corps); raider 
battalions 34 
Ist 65, 68, 70,71, 78 
2d 60, 73, 78, 82, 88 
3d 79,82, 82, 83, 85, 87,88 
4th 79 
Raider-Parachute Battalion 71 
IMAC {I Marine Amphibious Corps): raider 
regiments 
Ist 34,81 
2d 88 
inland operations 42-4 
insignia 20, 21,33 
intelligence 58,92 


fanding craft 9, 39, 40,59, 60, 82 
landing teams 35-6 

janding vehicles 29, 30,37, 91 
Larsen, BGen Henry L. 17 
logistics 12, 42,90 

“Long Patrol” (Guadalcanal) 73 


McHenry, Col George W. 82 
MeNulty, LtCol William K. 60 

map symbols, military 62 

Marine Corps Expeditionary Force 7 
Marston, MajGen John B. 17, 65, 73-4 
Matanikau, Battle of the (1942) 44,77 
medical personnel |2 

messengers 56,57 

Midway 60 

Mitchell, MajGen Ralph 90 


Nanemea Atoll 19 

naval construction battalions (NCBs, 
“Seabees") 12, 43 

Ndeni 68 

New Georgia group operations 44-5, 57, 
79-81, 90 

New Zealand troops 81,82 


Nukufetau Aroll 19 
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command and control 53-5, 90 
defense battalions 15 
training || 

organization 4, 20-37, 41 


Patch, MajGen Alexander M. 73, 74 
Pearl Harbor attack (1941) 59-60 
Philippines operations 60-3, 61 
pillboxes, attacking 44,49 

posts and stations 10 

Price, MajGen Charles FB. [9,90 


radar 31 
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combat teams (CT) 35-7 
designation 23,35 
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landing 40 
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27, 37,41, 43-4 
road building 79 
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troops 
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tanks 42,52, 52 
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New Georgia operations 6&1 
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task units (Bougainville) 82,83, 84-5 
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compared to USMC 38 
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vehicles see landing vehicles; transport 
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weapons 46-52 

bayonets 46 

carbines 46-7 

on Corregidor 63 

flamethrowers 45,47, 49 

on Guadalcanal 72 
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machine guns 47,74 

mortars 49 

offensive use 43-4 
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tank weapons 45 
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